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IIvI'RODUCTORY  STATSIvIEI'JT 

Tiio  I/larylaiid  Stato  Plaiining  Corrmission  presents  herewith  a  report  on 
the  Bl::^st  :?xij:nace,  Steel  \7orIcs,  eaad  Rolling  Mill  Industry  of  Maryland,  the 
most  si;;;nificant  conponent  of  the  entire  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  This  is 
the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  vital  industries  of  Maryland,  The 
tvfo  previous  reports  covered  the  Men's  Clothing  Industry  and  the  Fertilizer 
Industry, 

These  reports  contain  essential  basic  inforLiation  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  State's  economy  as  a  whole.  This  broader  studjr  is 
now  uxiderway  and  a  series  of  reports  thereon,  beginning  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  base  pattern  of  the  State's  economy,  is  contemple.ted  for  the 
near  future.  Fv^llovjin/:;  the  development  of  this  base  pattern,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  issue  a  report  on  the  trends  to  date  of  the  predominant  factors 
in  this  pattern.  It  is  planned  to  reduce  the  mechanics  of  observing  these 
trends  to  such  a  state  of  simplicity  that  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain 
them  currently,  Deviatio.is  of  such  factors  from  national  trends  ?/ill 
su."gGst  further  analyses  of  the  causes  and  probable  effects  thereof.  In 
this  way  a  continuing  pictujro  of  the  State's  economy  should  be  currently 
available  for  guidance  in  futujro  planning, 

Throu-_;h  t'ne  cooperation  of  the  .Ititional  Resouxcos  Committee,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Inberman  was  riado  available  to  inaugurate  the  study  covered  by  this  report, 
rollowing  the  rstircment  of  Liv,  Ir.iberiiian  in  this  enterprise,  I/ir.  Harry  jl, 
Grille  was  acsirricd  to  complete  the  study  and  to  prepai-e  a  report  thereon, 

Y/ith  the  iron  and  Steel  Industry  surpassed  only  by  the  Building  Industry 
in  providing;  employi.ient  in  the  State  and  acGouiitin{S  for  nearly  six  percent 


of  ii:dustrial  e~plo;T.ier.t ,  a  Iciovfledse  of  its  past  ezcperier.ce  aiid  prospects 
is  riai'-ifestlj  iiMportazit  to  tlie  people  of  Ilarylai^d.  "ilieii   sucl:  a  c^eat  evi- 
plo;.'- .er.t  factor  resides  al:.:ost  entirely  ir.  a  si:'-£;le  plar.t  ar-d  one  of  several 
operated  by  a  sir.j.-le  corporation,  the  ir.iportance  of  such,  infon.iation  is  con- 
siderabl""  increased.  This  accoimts  for  the  selection  of  this  field  for 
special  study  by  the  I,!aryland  State  Planning  Co;.r:ission  and  the  eiiphasis 
therein  on  the  Sparrows  Point  Plant  of  the  Bath.lehe:.!  Steel  Corporatio:i. 

It  is  fjratifying  to  learn  fron  the  report  that  this  plant  is  one  of 
the  bic  ten  in  the  United  States  and  appears  to  be  in  a  hi^i^hly  favorable  con- 
petitive  position.  Strong  corporate  backing,  a  fully  integrated  operation, 
strategic  location  on  tider/ater,  favorable  naterial  costs,  and  r.iodern  equip- 
ment for  the  r.xinufactvr"e  of  its  predominant  products  for  which  there  is  an 
es^ianding  demand,  give  promise  of  t]iis  plant  continuing  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  tc  the  State's  economy. 

The  report  s:'.ous  that  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  of  Maryland  vreathered 
the  depression  som.eT.'hat  better  than  the  national  industry  as  a  \Thole  and 
despite  teclmological  changes,  is  under  normal  operations  a  greater  employer 
of  :..en  than  ever  before. 

The  present  position  appears  to  have  some  advantage  over  the  national 
average  and  the  prospects  for  I'aintaining  and  extending  this  stability  are 
currently  favorable.  It  sjiould  be  realized,  hov;over,  tliat  u:iforseen  develop- 
ments may  alter  this  picture  at  any  tiiue. 
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CHAPTER  1 
tie:  liUJoTHY  AID  ITS  CILJMGI1:G  3IGITI7ICAfICE  TO  TIiS  ECOilOLIT  OF  THE  STiTE 

T."\o  manufactxa-'G  of  charcoal  iron  and  tlie  hand  forginG  of  this  ii^on  into 
billets  and  iron  products  was  started  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of 
3altiraore  in  Colonial  days  many  years  before  the  developr.ient  of  the  raanufac- 
t"are  of  pig  iron  with  coke  fuel  and  the  art  of  making  steel  frora  pig  iron. 

Local  natuj?al  resources  of  iron  ore,  li::iestone  and  of  uood  foi-  the 
nanuJacture  of  charcoal  fuel,  vrere  available  adjacent  to  the  Patapsco  River, 
iviost  of  the  iron  produced  in  Colonial  days  was  exported  to  England  and 
Scotland  and  the  transportation  of  iron  frora  inland  points  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult proclen  at  that  tiine, 

Llaryland's  favorable  position  with  respect  to  rav/  materials  and  ship- 
pin.'j;  facilities  enabled  her  to  assuiTie  a  leading  position  in  the  production 
of  iron  early  in  this  period, 

Llaryland's  importance  as  an  iron  producing  state  started  to  decline  as 
the  industry  grew  more  rapidly  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western  Nev;  Jersey, 
'.,'itli  tjie  settlement  and  growth  of  the  country  farther  v;est,  new  developments 
followed  which  created  increased  demand  for  iron  and  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  methods  of  producing  it.  One  of  the  iaost  important 
of  these  developments  v/as  the  advent  of  railroads  v/hich  created  a  new  and 
lar-e  da-iand  for  iron  in  rails  and  other  track  equipment  and  in  rolling' 
r,tock.  The  railroads  also  provided  better  facilities  for  transporting  vavr 
usijBrL-jJji   to  iron  LianufaoturinG  centers  mid  for  wider  distribution  of  iron 
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Tlie  cpoiiin::  of  largo  iron  ore  dci^osits  i:i  the  Lalco  Sui^erior  Region  aiid 
of  bitvcii:-:o'ds  coal  ni.ios  in  \7estern  Pennsylvania^  tlic  develoixr.cnt  of  large 
blact  furnaces  using  colza  as  fuel  and  mal:ing  pig  iron,  and  tlae  advent  of  tlie 
art  of  nalcing  steel  fron  pig  iron,  resulted  in  reduced  costs  of  producing 
iron  and  steel  which  further  stimulated  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  railroad  eauipnient,  buildings,  bridges,  machinery, 
pipe  and  industrial  eouipnent. 

Due  to  lovrer  costs  of  rav;  Loatcrials  and  nore  modern  manuj^acturing  facil- 
ities the  subsec!_uent  gror:th  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  facilities  for 
fabricating  iron  and  steel  into  finislied  products  i;as  greatest  in  Pennsylvania, 
C'-.io,  Illinois,  I: .dia:ia  and  AlaoaiTia. 

Tovrards  the  end  of  the  19th  centiuy  these  developments  resulted  in  prices 
of  iron  ai'.d  steel  with  'Jliich  Maryland  producers  vdth  less  favorable  ravf 
material  supplies  a::d  less  m.odern  ocuipricnt  vvere  unable  to  compete  and  the 
industry  became  practically  extinct  in  Maryland, 

A  revival  of  2.r.'.rylaiid'3  iron  and  steel  industry  was  started  in  1887  when 
the  Iil.iryla:id  Steel  C  ^mpany  selected  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland,  as  a  location 
for  a  blast  furnace  plant  and  began  the  erection  of  foiu?  blast  ftu-naces, 
T'-.ic  plant  located  on  tidewater,  vras  originally  intended  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  from  ores  Lmported  from  foreign  comitries.  ilow  developments 
in  steel  malting  and  rolling  resulted  in  expansion  of  the  plant  to  include 
facilities  for  making  Bu3SGi.icr  and  Open  Hearth  steel  ingots  and  the  rolling 
of  those  into  stool  products. 

In  addition  to  t/io  Maryland  Steel  Company  plant,  three  other  steel 
plar.to  voTc   established  in  Ivlaryland,  These  were  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  plant  at  Cu:;ibcrland  T/hich  is  tiow  reduced,  by  abaiidoiment ,  to  a 
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scrap  reclcaraation  plant  nakinj;  bars  aiid  rods,  the  K.  G,  Taj^lor  Company  plant 
at  CiKiberland,  a  cor.paratively  small  non-integrated  operation  confined  to 
rolling  of  sheet  steels,  ar.d  the  Eastern  Rolling  Mill  Company,  at  Colgate, 
another  non-integrated  operation  confined  to  rolling  operations  only. 

T/liile  these  plants  revived  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  l.Iaryland 
their  production  did  not  bring  Maryland  back  to  a  position  of  material  Ini- 
portanco  in  the  Kat ion's  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  I-.Iaryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrov/s  Point  Plant  and  the  Baltimore 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company  wore  acquired  by  the  Bethlehem  Steol  Corporation 
in  1916. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  recognizing  the  potentialities  of  the 
Spc-JTrovrs  Point  plcjit  has  follov/cd  a  policj"  of  expansion  and  modernization 
of  this  plant  to  particularly  equip  it  for  the  production  of  such  products 
as  plates,  sheets,  tin  plate,  v/'ire  rods  and  vfirc  products,  and  other  products 
for  uhich  there  has  boon  the  greatest  oxp.ansion  in  demand. 

In  0.   recent  expaiiGion  and  modernization  program  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  appropriated  a  very  large  sum  to  the  Sparrows  Point  plant  for 
the  installation  of  a  modern  hot  strip  mill  and  other  steel  rolling  improve- 
ments nhich  have  equipped  the  plant  for  meeting  the  grooving  demand  for  better 
qualitj'  steel  products  at  lov;cr  prices. 

The  Sparro;7s  Point  plant  is  the  predominant  part  of  Maryland's  blast 
furnace,  steel  v/orlcs,  aiid  rolling  mill  industry.  It  is  strategically  located 
r/ith  respect  to  assembly  of  rau  materials  and  distribution  of  products  v/hich 
are  vital  factors  in  the  industry  due  to  the  large  bull:  of  iiiaterials  required. 
Due  to  its  location  on  tidewater  a  large  port  of  the  rav;  materials  are  trans- 
ported to  the  plant  by  v;ater  and  a  considerable  seaboard  market  can  be  reached 
by  lo\;  coot  v/ater  trai:3portation  of  products. 
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Throucii  the  pcareiit  coKip-iiiy's  large  holdiii^s  of  cocl,  ore  cuid  limestone 
properties,  tlie  Sparro-.:s  point  plant  is  assured  of  ra\7  material  supplies 
for  nrr.y  yecjrs  at  costs  compcj-ing  favorabli^  r.-ith  those  of  other  steel  pro- 
ducing OJTeas, 

i.Icn-yland  is  fortmiate  in  having  as  its  predominant  blast  furnace, 
steel  and  rolling  mill  pLxit,  a  fully  integrated  plant  equipped  '.rith  the  most 
modern  facilities  for  the  production  of  its  predominant  products  vdiich  pro- 
ducts cscQ   araong  those  for  \7hich  the  deanand  is  more  stable  and  is  increasing 
duo  to  the  grovrth  of  miscellaneous  uses  of  steel  in  many  lines  of  consumers 
goods. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is  the  second  Icj-gest  iron  and  steel 
producer  in  the  United  States,  being  outrcnilced  only  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  orms  or  controls  tixrough  leases,  lrj?gc  reserves  of 
its  raTT  materials  in  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  Chile,  a:id  transportation 
facilities  for  the  movement  of  ores  to  the  Sparrous  Point  plant  and  for 
T/ater  distribution  of  products.  It  has  maintained  a  very  favorable  attitude 
to— ard  the  L-Iaryland  plant  as  evidenced  by  progressive  expaj-.sion  and  moderniz- 
ation of  that  plant  u:itil  it  has  becorae  one  of  the  most  important  units  of 
its  operations, 

Sxar.iination  of  the  financial  reports  of  the  various  steel  companies 
clearly  indicates  the  relative  financial  strength  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  corporate  group  of  large  producers. 

The  table  on  page  17  shows;  "A",  the  relation  of  the  Sparroxvs  Point 
plant  capacity  to  the  total  United  States  capacity;  and  "B",  the  relation 
of  the  Sparrorrs  point  plant  capacity  to  the  total  capacity  of  all  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  plants  for  products  made  at  the  Sparrov/s  Point  plant.  It 


^- 
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also  3lio\7s  tlie  rarJ:  of  tlie  Sparrov;s  Point  plant  v.'itli  respect  to  the  United 
States  capacity  on  these  products. 

This  table  v:as  prepared  from  data  on  aniraal  capacities  reported  in  the 
1955  Iron  al^d  Steel  Directory, 

Exanination  of  this  table  discloses  that  on  seven  products  the  Corpora- 
tion's entire  capacity  for  production  of  these  products  is  in  the  Sparrov/s 
Point  pla::t  and  that  on  five  other  products,  over  fifty  percent  of  the  Cor- 
poration's capacity  for  production  is  located  at  Sparrov/s  Point,  This  shov/s 
the  strong  position  of  the  Spax-rovrs  Point  plant  in  the  operations  of  the 
Bethlchen  Steel  Corporation, 

This  position  vas  fuxther  streii^thened  since  1935  by  the  addition  of  a 
hot  rolled  strip  steel  :nill  of  600,000  tons  annual  capacity,  v;ith  its  fin- 
ishing end  for  strip  sheets  and  plates,  and  a  cold  rolling  u:iit  having  an 
annual  capacity  of  150,000  tons  for  the  manufacture  of  sheets  and  tin  plate. 

An  industry  of  the  ma^-iitude  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  opera- 
tion at  Sparro-.rs  Point  has  considerable  influence  on  enploj'ment  and  T;ages 
in  the  Baltimore  area  and  the  State,  V/hile  there  have  been  periodic 
fluctuations  in  production,  enployriient  and  v/ages  in  this  industry  in  sympathy 
v;ith  varying  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products,  the  long  time  trend  has  been 
upv/ard. 

The  National  and  Maryland  trends  in  emplojinent  and  wages,  1929-1938 
inclusive  are  shown  in  the  graphs  and  tabulations  of  Exhibits  10  and  11  on 
pa{ie3  6E  and  65,  A:i  ezarp.ination  of  these  exhibits  discloses  a  better 
cyclical  perfor:,ia:ice  of  I/Iaryland ' s  iron  asid  steel  industry  than  for  the 
Nation,  .  ETiiployment  and  uages  in  Maryland  held  above  the  national  throughout 
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the  i^ei-iod,  did  not  go  as  lor  in  the  lov.'est  year,  1952,  recovered  more  rapidljr 
and  to  a  lii-slier  level  folio w"ing  tlic  lor;  year,  and  slior.-ed  a  'oetter  average  in 
botli  er:i)lo;nent  and  nases  for  the  period.  This  vras  contriTjutive  to  greater 
stabilitj'  of  eii-plo'^r^Tient  and  wages  in  Baltir,ioro  o^id  the  State. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  toweords  iraprovement  in 
the  quality  of  steel  and  a  reduction  in  price  v/hich  has  stimulated  the  use 
of  steel  in  older  products  and  extended  its  use  in  many  new  products. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through  improvements  in  rolling  equipment 
and  practices,  annealing,  heat  treating  and  the  use  of  alloying  metals  to 
give  special  physical  properties  to  steel. 

Some  of  these  improvements,  particulsxly  those  in  rolling  equipment 
and  practices,  have  resulted  in  reductions  in  the  amount  of  labor  employed 
in  rolling  operations.  Such  reductions  ho.vo  been  counterbalanced  however, 
by  increased  demand  and  production  of  steel  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
ciaploj'ment  and  wages.  During  the  1936-1937  recovery  in  steel  opex-ations, 
omploy_:ent  in  the  industry  reached  an  all  time  peak. 

The  combination  of  the  strong  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  backing,  a 
fully  into{.prated  operation  from  raw  materials  to  finished  products,  favorable 
raw  material  costs  aiid  facilities  for  pi-oducts  distribution,  most  modcrnly 
equipped  rolling  m.ills  specially  adapted  to  low  cost  production  of  its  pre- 
dominc'jit  products  and  the  cxp.andin2  domiand  for  such  products,  gives  promise  of 
the  SpcoTows  Point  plant,  Llaryland ' s  predominant  iron  and  steel  producer,  con- 
tinuing to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  state's  economy  in  omploy- 
nont  and  wages. 


CHAPTER   2 


HISTORY  OF  TK3  IROE  iilD  STEEL  IHDUSTRT  OE  lIARILAilD 
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riI3T0H3r  OF  TIIS  IRON  AlTD   3T3EL  IKTDUSTRY  OF  JIAHILAITD^^) 

The  iron  cjid  steel  industry  of  Marj^land  had  its  beginning  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  uhen  the  existence  of  oxidized  iron  ores  adapted  to  simple 
smelting  practices  rere  discovered  along  the  Patapsco  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Balti;;iore  and  in  Cecil  County. 

Pxobably  the  earliest  smelting  of  iron  ore  in  Maryland  \7as  started  lij 
the  Principio  Coin.p~axL3'''s  erection  of  a  furnace  in  Cecil  Co\iiity,  The  second 
furnace  of  record  iras  erected  on  John  Moale's  land  at  the  mouth  of  avrynns 
Falls  in  1725. 

In  1754  there  Trere  seven  furnaces  and  eight  forges  in  operation  and  by 
1758  this  had  increased  to  eight  furnaces  and  ten  forges  producing  about 
2,500  tons  of  pig  iron  and  600  tons  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Dv-ring  the  period  of  1750  to  1755,  prior  to  the  Ruvolution,  the  produc- 
tion nac  sriall  ranging  between  1,300  and  3,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  518  to 
C40  tons  of  bar  iron  annuallj-.  Most  of  this  was  exported  to  England  and 
Scotland. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  seventeen  furnaces  had  been  erected  of 
T/hich  all  but  four  'acre  in  operation.  Seventeen  forges  wore  also  in  opera- 
tion. Most  of  the  iron  made  during  the  Revolutionary  'iVox  period  v;as  used  in 
making  cannons  cc.5.   caiiJio::  balls  for  the  Araorican  Armies, 

T'.'.e  early  furnacsLi  were  crude  shafts  usually  constructed  of  native  stone. 
The  forges  were  of  si^-.iilar  construction.  Blast  for  furnaces  and  forges  was 
supplied  by  crude  bellov/a  operated  by  -.vater  v/heels.  Charcoal  was  used  ex- 
clusively as  reducing  fuel, 

'rLr'"T'-.c;  I:.-on  Oi'oa  of  Maryland,  V;TtF"ejr'AcTaujit'''of  The  Iron'Ti  iciustry , "'  'by  ~ 
Joeepli  T.  Gingerwalter,  llarylaiad  S'oate  Geological  Survey,  1909, 
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Dvring  the  Colonial  period,  the  most  important  ore  supply  '..'as  the 
carbonate  ores  of  the  A;oundel  Formation  from  mines  along  the  p,,tapsco  Hiver, 
Iv.  1750  ore^  from  further  v/est  in  the  State  began  to  be  used  by  the  starting 
of  a  furnace  using  Linonite  0;.'e  in  Frederick  County  followed  by  tliree  other 
operations  in  !".'ushington  C'^unty  and  one  in  Carroll  C;  unty.  The  last  fur- 
nace erected  during  this  period  v'as  by  Catoctin  Creek  in  Frederick  County. 

Some  of  the  ores,  mined  in  Maryland  during  the  Colonial  Period,  \iQve 
transported  to  Virginia  for  smelting. 

After  the  Revolution,  during  the  period  from  1730  to  1830  the  industry 
made  little  progress  in  I.iaryland.  Only  seven  new  fixmaces  vrerc  erected  and 
six  of  the  old  furnaces  v/ero  abandoned.  The  production  of  pig  iron  reached 
5,000  tons  for  the  year  1810  but  foil  to  3,163  tons  for  1830, 

The  period  from  1330  to  1885  '>7as  an  important  period  in  the  early  de- 
velopmont  of  the  industry  in  Maryland  as  in  the  first  half  of  it  a  marked  era 
of  fiirnacc  and  forgo  building  began  -.Thich  lasted  until  1855.  This  r.-as 
follov.'cd  by  a  stationary  period  of  about  10  years  and  in  1365  a  rapid  decline 
started  in  firrnaco  a:.id  forge  building  and  many  of  the  unfavorable  operations 
T7oro  closed  doT.'n.  Production  held  up,  from  the  remaining  operations,  for  a 
tir.:o  but  declined  rapidly  tovrard  the  latter  part  of  the  period  and  most  of 
the  operations  in  the  Baltimore  area  v/ere  closed  dor;n. 

The  :.Teat  activity  during  the  first  half  of  this  period  vras  due  to  ez- 
tensive  ■building  of  railroads  and  railroad  equipment  v/hich  caused  a  great 
denemd  for  iron  a:id  boosted  the  price  of  pig  iron  to  as  high  as  ,'^,75.00  per 
ton.  The  cost  of  r,Ta:aufacturing  v;as  estir.iated  at  §24.00  per  ton  leaving  a 
handsone  profit.  The  period  nas  marked  by  a  spread  of  the  industry  over  the 
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entire  state  a;id  the  buildiiifj  oT  t^7enty-seTeu  nexi   furnaces  v/itli  only  five 
old  xLimaces  'being  abandonod. 

The  follov/ins  table  shoATS  the  production  progresE  dnTing  this  period: 

Pig  Iron  Production 

Ye  ax  Tons 

1830 3,165 

1833  5,800 

1855  . . . .  ■ Nearly     30 ,  000 

In  1353  there  vjere  thirty-one  furnaces  in  operation  in  Allegany, 
Washington,  Fredericl-c,  Iio\;ard,  jUine  Arundel,  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Harford, 
and  Cecil  Comities  and  Baltiraore  City  with  an  annual  capacity  for  pig  iron 
production  of  about'  70,500  tons. 

FunT.ace  building  activity  practically  ended  in  1855,  One  furnace  ri3.s 
built  at  .'inland  in  1864  and  five  operations  abandoned  during  the  period 
frop.  1355  to  1360, 

There  was  a  teiuporary  booin  in  the  industry  follov.'ing  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  -./ar  but  this  v.'as  follov/ed  by  another  decline  durin.g  v/hich  a  large 
nuiuber  of  the  operations  v;erG  abandoned, 

Prodtiction  did  not  decline  as  fast  as  the  furnace  building.  In  1880 
production  v;as  at  its  inaxinun,  Hov/cvor,  Maryland  vas   remaining  stationary 
in  production  vhilo   the  other  iron  producing  areas  of  the  country  wore  rapid- 
ly forging;  ahead,  V/ith  a  production  of  54,204  tons  of  pig  iron,  in  18V0, 
l.Iarylai-.d  rcc^kod  fifth  among  iron  producing  States,  In  1880  with  a  production 
of  53,271  tor.c  it  ranked  only  olcvonth. 
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A  continued  doclinc  i:i  pi~  ij^on  prices,  .aiid  iron  ore  vr.luG  readied  a 
Xjoint  '.7hcre  Llorylar-d  ores  could  not  be  rained  a:id  sKolted  at  a  profit  and 
after  ISSO  a  rapid  decline  in  ore  and  iron  production  took  place.  This  de- 
cline -.ras  a  result  of  th.G  opening  up  of  large  ore  deposits  in  the  Lal:e 
Superior  Region  a:id  in  ^U-abana,  v.lth  lov/er  r.iining  costs,  the  erection  of 
larger  and  inore  nodern  blast  furnaces  using  coke  as  a  reducing  fuel,  better 
and  cheaper  transportation  facilities,  introduction  of  steel  and  the  countrj'-'s 
desraand  for  lov;er  priced  iron. 

In  1885  only  seven  furnaces  remained  in  operation  and  most  of  these  v;ere 
soon  abandoned. 

These  early  operations,  -Jhile  insignificant  compared  to  later  iron  and 
steel  operations  in  Maryland  and  the  United  States,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  early  industrisil  activities  of  Maryland,  particularly  since  they  used 
local  raw  materials  entirely  and  gave  employment  to  labor,  not  only  in  the 
smelting  of  ore  and  forging  of  iron,  but  also  in  mining  ore  and  supplying 
fuel  and  flix;<:ing  materials. 

The  early  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Maryland  is  a  good  example  of  the 
changing  oconomy  of  a  section  in  that  it  shov/s  an  industry,  based  on  local 
rar;  m-?.terials  built  up  to  v/here  it  plays  aji  iiaportant  part  in  the  i:idustrial 
activities  of  the  section  and  is  then  completely  replaced  and  extinguished 
by  the  development  of  ne".7  and  cheaper  ra\7  materials  in  other  sections  and 
ne\?  methods  of  production,  IvLaryland  v;as  fortunate,  after  such  a  collapse  of 
this  industry,  in  erpericncing  a  later  revival  due  to  the  choice  of  Baltimore 
as  Btrate/^ic  location  for  a  Icjcge  iron  and  steel  manufactiuring  plant, 

Tor/ard  the  close  of  the  eighties  v;hen  the  local  iron  industry  became 
almost  e::tinct,  a  new  era  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  of  Maryland  was 
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started  ■.ritl:  the  begiiir.iiig  of  the  ei^ectiori  of  a  laxge  plaiit  at  Sparrov;s 
Point  by  the  Marj-lar.l  Steel  Corapaiiy  in  1887,  Production  at  this  plant  later 
raised  Maryland's  ranh  as  an  iron  and  steel  producing  state  to  ninth  position. 

Most  of  the  ores  for  this  plant  caae  from  foreign  countries  and  the 
plant  did  not  stiraulate  the  production  of  Mar;"la:id  ores,  Duxing  the  period 
of  1850  to  1910  the  production  of  iron  ores  in  Maryland  ranged  betvjeen  139 
and  9S1  tons  per  ainiUDi,  the  minixiiurii  being  in  189&- and  the  naxirnum  in  ISSO, 
Practically  all  of  the  ore  during  this  period  -,7as  shipped  to  other  States, 

The  location  of  the  Mar^'land  Steel  Company  plant  at  Sparrovs  Point, 
Maryland, vas  a:",  outgrovi'th  of  the  increasing  demand  for  Bessemer  Steel  for 
railroad  rails  and  other  railroad  eguipnont.  The  production  of  Bessemer 
Steel  originated,  in  this  country,  in  1867,  at  the  Baldvan  plant,  uhich  later 
became  the  Steelton  plant  of  the  Pemisylvania  Steel  Compaziy  near  Harrisburg, 
Permsylvai-.ia,  This  steel  uas  produced  from  pig  iron  made  from  lot;"  phosphorus 
ores  mined  in  Eastern  Periiisylvania  and  Neu  Jersey, 

Increasing  development  of  the  industry  created  a  shortage  of  such  ores 
for  plants  east  of  the  Allegheny  fountains  and  the  industry  began  the  im^porta- 
tion  and  use  of  Specish  .and  Algerian  ores. 

In  1882  large  deposits  of  lov;  phosphorus  i.iagnetic  iron  ores  were  dis- 
covered in  Cuba  in  vvhich  the  Pe:m.sylvania  Steel  Company  acctuired  esrtensive 
interests.  To  utilize  these  foreign  ores  to  the  best  advantage  it  v;as  ad- 
visable to  locate  the  blast  furnaces  for  sm.elting  them  at  a  tidev/ater  point 
readily  reached  by  coal  for  producing  coke  and  for  other  plant  operations, 
froH  Peniisylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  It  v;as  also  desirable  to 
locate  near  a  favorable  labor  supply. 
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A  site  adjacsnt  to  Baltimore  at  Sparrows  Point,  on  the  nortli  side  of  tlie 
Patapsco  River  aiid  a'bout  ton  Eiiles  fron  Baltimore  \7aG  cliosen  b;'  tlie  Maryland 
Steel  Comiiany  and  construction  of  fovir  blast  furnaces  nas  started  in  1887, 

The   original  intent  to  ship  pig  iron  made  at  Sparrows  Point  to  the 
company's  plants  in  Pennsylvania  for  conversion  into  steel  v,-as  changed  by 
the  developments  of  using  nolten  pig  iron,  fron  the  blast  furnaces,  in  the 
Bessemer  Converters  and  open  hearth  furnaces  and  thus  utilizing  the  latent 
heat  of  the  r,iolten  pig  iron.  This  devclopinent  made  it  raore  advantageous  to 
locate  the  Steel  '',7orks  and  Rolling  Liills  adjacent  to  the  Blast  Farnaces  and 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  steel  v:orl:s  and  rolling  plants  also  at 
Spai'ro-.Ts  Point.  This  plant  forned  the  nucleus  of  the  present  large  plant  of 
the  Ecthlchorp.  Steel  Company , 

The  Maryland  Steel  Conpany  T:as  orga:iized,  under  the  saj-.ic  ovmership  as 
Pennsylvania  Stool  Co::ipany  in  1891  and  tool:  over  the  Sp':'jrroi;s  point  plant. 
In  1916  the  Bcthlchcra  Stool  Conpany  acquired  all  properties  and  assetc  of  the 
Pcn:-.sylva.nia  St  jol  Conpany  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Maryland  Steel  Conpany. 
In  the  sar.ie  year  Bethlehen  Steel  Conpany  acq.uired  the  Baltinore  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Conpany. 


CIL'iPTER  3 


PRSSSTT  BLfiST  xiL^lTACil,   ST3EL  XJCBZS,   IJ>iB  ROILIIIG  HILL  IIIDUSTRY  OF  IvIiffiYLMD 
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Gil&PTER  3 

ERESSITr  BLJiST  illRlIACS,  STEEL  UORICS,  MID   ROLLING  I.IELL  IIDUS'IEY 

OE  JlAEYLi'iM) 


Tlie  ;:jreser-t  blast  f-jrnace,  steel  vrarks,  and  rolling  Eiill  ind.-'astry  of 
Llaryland  is  concentrated  in  four  plants  and  mostly  in  one  lar^e  plant. 

The  follorring  plants  account  for  nore  than  ninety  percent  of  tlie  pig  iron 

and  steel  production  of  the  State, 

Maryland  Plant  of  the  Bethlehen  Steel  Corporation, 
Sparrous  Point,  Mor-yland 

The  Eastern  Rolling  Mill  Coapcniy,  Colgate,  Maryland 

The  IT,  and  G,  Ta;-lor  Company,  Cumberland,  Maryland 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Curp^berland, 
Maryland, 

LIaryla::d  Plqivt  £f  The  B_etlilehera  Steel  Corporation 
Sparrov.;s  Point,  Maryland 

This  plant  is  the  largest  producer  of  pig  iron  and  rolled  steel  in  Mary- 
land and  ranks  among  the  ten  largest  plants  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  only  fully  integrated  plant  in  Maryland  with  facilities  for 
iron  and  steel  production  from  rav;  iiiaterials  to  finished  products. 

Its  rav;  materials,  ore,  limestone,  aiid  coal  are  supplied  from  mines  and 
quarries  ornied  or  controlled  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  in  Pennsyl- 
va:^ia,  T/sst  Virginia,  in  the  United  states  and  from  Cuba,  Chile  and  other 
foreig:i  comitries, 

TliC  plant  is  strategically  located  at  tidev/ater  vfitliin  reasonable  haulage 
distance  frora  the  corroany's  coal  and  limestone  mines  and  quarries  and  for 
r;ater  traiiaportation  of  foreign  ores  and  distribution  of  products  to  large 
titoel  concunin{3  centers  in  ooaboard  states  und  abroad. 
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Tlie  btiJ-lc  of  th.e  ore  ussd  at  this  plai:t  cones  fi-on  tl.e  SI  Vofo  niinec 
in  Cliile  \Tl-.ich  are  leased  by  tlie  Bctlilehen  Steel  Cori-)oratio:i,  Tlie  ore  is 
tra:iG;-:ort3d  a  distEQice  of  fifteen  iTiilos,  over  a  cop.pany  ovrned  railroad  to 
Cruz  Crrandc,  rliore  the  cor.-.pcjiy  lias  establisliod  extensive  ore  loading  facil- 
ities. From  Crus  &ando  to  SparroT.-s  Point,  tlie  ore  is  transxiorted  in  cei.i- 
pany  oT.n.ed  boats, 

Tlie  '21   Tofo  ores  are  liicli  c^'ade,  averaQo  around  66  percent  iron  as 
coiipcJ?od  to  tlio  51,5  percent  average  of  Lake  Superior  ores  and  ore  Ioit  in 
phospliorus  content  nalcin;;  tlicn  suitable  for  Bosscracr  steel  operations. 

Due  to  the  cliaractcr  of  tl.o  deposits  ar..d  cheap  labor  availa.blc,  nining 
costs  c£c   lev/,  Tanes  and  other  charges  are  also  lovf. 

With  increasing  cost  of  royalties,  taices,  nining  labor  and  freight  rates 
and  lo-.;erin3  quality  of  Lake  Superior  region  ores,  the  position  of  the 
SparroTTs  Point  ;}lant  v;ith  its  high  grade,  lev:  cost  ore  supply  grov:s  nore 
advantageous , 

The  cost  of  Si  Tofo  ore  at  t.-ie  loading  docks,  including  all  charges, 
TQXiC.es   fron  i^l»4:5   to  .■^1,60  per  gross  ton, 

published  fi'-'ures  for  tra..sportation  by  water  fron  Cruz  Grande,  Chile 
to  Atla--.tic  Seaboard  points  vary  fron  ft3,50  to  04»25  per  ton, 

021  the  basis  of  the  above  costs  at  Cruz  Grande  and  transportation  to 
Atla:atic  Seaboard  points  th.e  delivered  cost  v/ould  range  fron  $4,95  to  $5,85 
per  gross  ton  and  the  coot  per  u^iit  of  iron  content  would  range  fron 
7-1/2  cents  to  8-9/10  cer.ts  on  a  basis  of  66  percent  iron  content. 


Data  •.,'ith  reforence  to  SI  Tofo  ores  on  tnis  Lnd  the  follov.dng  ;..age  ai'e 
froii  or  based  on  data  in  "The  Feasibility  of  Establishing  an  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry  in  the  Lower  Colui.ibia  River  Area  Uaing  Electric  Pig  Iron  Furnaces" 
by  Ra7..io::d  I/I,  Miller,  Motallui'gicc.l  Engineer,  A  v/ar  Departncnt  publication. 
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The  average  cost  of  ec/aivalent  Bessener  gra  ie  ores  at  Lake  Erie  ports, 
including  credit  for  iron  content  above  51,5  percent  vrauld  be  (i;6.15  per  gross 
ton  or  9-32/100  cents  per  iniit  of  iron  content, 

Tiie  average  cost  of  eq_uivalent  Bessener  grade  ore  in  tlie  Pittsburgh  area 
TTO-'old  be  tlie  cost  at  Lai-ce  Erie  ports  of  $6.15  plus  freight  to  the  Pittsburgh 
area  of  §1,25  or  07.40  per  ton  or  ll-2/lO  cents  per  u::it  of  iron  content, 

Zron  these  ore  cost  figiures  the  Sparrovrs  Point  plant  vrould  appear  to 
have  an  advantage  over  both  the  Lake  Erie  and  Pittsb^urgh  area  plants  on 
ore  cost. 

The  Pittsburgh  area  v:ith  coal  and  limestone  supplies  "ithin  short  hauling 
distances  of  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  has  an  advantage  over  both  the  Ijako 
Erie  ar^d  Sparro-s  Point  plants  on  costs  of  these  rar;  naterials.  This  ad- 
vantage is  partly  offset  by  higher  ore  cost  in  the  Pittsbui'gh  area, 

C-nfidence  in  their  selection  of  Sparrovrs  Point  as  an  iron  and  steel 
producing  location  has  boon  c":prcsscd  by  the  3-'ithlchor.  Steel  G-,-rporation  in 
tho  cJjiost  continuotis  grov.-th  and  no  dor  nidation  of  the  SpOwrrorrs  Point  plant 
'.'•Iiich  no",7  occupies  cui  area  of  over  2,000  acres. 


Drta  on  ore  costs  a:id  tr.r-,sportation  ai'o  fro..:  Ucj  Dcpart-.icnt  Iloport 
"Feasibility  of  Satablicliins  aM  Iron  and  Steel  I  dustry  in  tho  Lor/or  Coli.u-.ibia 
River  ;j:ca  Using  Slcctric  Pig  Iron  F.'rnaccs,"  by  Raj?i.iond  Li,  Millor,  I.iota:-- 
lurcicd  E:^gincor. 
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AP-nucl  capacities  of  tl:c  Spcrrov/s  p-iiit  pla:it,  as  reported  by  tlie  1935 
Iron  cuid  Steel  Dii'cctory  of  the  Iron  .xid  Steel  Institute  v.'crc  as  folloT.'s: 


Coke 1,090,000  Tons  a::d  facilities  for  recovering  by- 
products fron  tlic  coking  operation. 

Pig  Iron  .....  1,663,200  Gross  Tens 

St  eel:  Or  o  s  s_  Tuiis 

Basic  Open  Iiy:;-.-L:-, "2,T67",00"0 

Bessener 500^,000 

Subtotal '"2.,'467,0b0 

Steel  for  Casting 4,800 

Finished  Hot  pLOlled  Frouucts: 

Hails  over  60  lbs,  per  yard 200,000 

Plates  -  Sheared   300,000 

Universal  110,000 

Elaclc  Sheets  -  Hot  Rolled 48,000 

Hot  Rolled  -  Annealed   ....  125,000 

Black  Plate 214,000 

Bars  -  Other  than  concrete  i-einforcing  .  .  .  23,000 

Concrete  reinforcing  .........  42,000 

T7ire  Rods 160,000 

Skelp 235,_C00 

101AL '""17453,000 

Other  Finished  Products:  (Hote)  Gross  Tons 

Fabricated  Structural  Ivlaterial 24,000 

Flaiiged  and  Dished  Plates  ..........  15,000 

Galvanized  Sheets  84,000 

Tin  Plato  200,000 

Black  Plato 14,000 

Pipe  -  Butt  TJold 75,000 

Lap  V/"eld 100,000 

Galvanized  40,000 

Uirc  -  Plain £5,000 

Galvanized  .  40,000 

Barbed 9,800 

Bale  Tics 4,000 

ll'.ils  and  Staples 50,200 

Steol  Castings 4,000 

Iron  Cnctinss  -  In:jot  Stools 10,000 

All  Others 6,000 

Brass  and  Dronzo  Caatings .  _     700 

TOT.i "  "752,500 


'oto:  i.loct  of  these  products  cxo  :n.ado  from  products  listed  on  the  proced- 
ing  tabic  rjid  the  tonnages  rso   therefore  not  additivo. 
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Thc  folloT^in^  table  shows  tho  relation  of  tlie  Spari-ows  Point  plant 
ccpc.citj'-;  "A",  to  the  total  United  States  capacity;  and  "B",  to  the  total 
capa.city  of  all  Betliloliom  Steel  Corporation  plants  for  products  made  at 
SporroTTs  Point;  liased  on  the  1935  Iron  ajid  Steol  Directory  annual  capacity 
report.  It  also  shoT7s  tho  rank  of  tho  Spcjrrows  point  plant  with  rospcct  to 
the  Unitod  States  total. 


A       __B 

Prodiict  Z??!'^'^^    ZP-^'lS'^i  1^2^ 

Coke 3.55      24.76     6 

Pig  Iron  and  Porro  iaioys 3.15      26.10     7 

Stool  Ingots  cjid  Steel  for  Castings 5.48      27.50     6 

Pinichcd  Hot  Rollod  Products: 

Rails  over  60  lbs.  per  yaxd  • 5.75 

plates  -  Shocj-cd  and  Universal 7.37 

Black  Shoots  -  Hot  Rolled  and 

Hot  Rolled  iumealed   ....  3.67 

Black  Plato  —  Including  that  for  Tirniing  .  7,76 

Bars  -  Other  than  Concrete  Reinforcing  ,  .  0,29 

Conci'cto  Reinforcing 2,71 

V/irc  Rods   3,79 

Skclp 0,05 

Butt  Y/Gld  Pipe 3.44 

Lap  Fold  Pipe 5,20 

Galvanized  Pipe 4,36 

T/'irc  -  Plain 2,36 

Galvanized,  'bcj'bcd,  nails  an.d  staples  .  .  2,12 

Cold  Rolled  Shoots 2.G1 

Galvanized  sheets  a^id  Long  Tcrnc 4.03 

Tin  and  Tcrnc  Plato 7,51 


?iarthcr  orctcnsivo  additions  to  the  plant's  production  facilities  have 
been  r.iado  since  tho  1935  Iron  and  Stool  Directory  v/aa  cor.ipilcd.  These  in- 
clude a  hot  rollod  strip  idll  of  600,000  tons  annual  capacity  with  its 
finichiag  end  for  strip  shoots  and  plates  and  a  cold  rolling  unit  having  an 
aniiual  capacity  of  150,000  tons  for  tho  r.ianuractu:?o  of  sheets  and  tin  plate. 


22,96 

6 

55.93 

5 

80.30 

7 

100.00 

5 

2.53 

9 

25.45 

10 

50.15 

7 

11.32 

44 

100.00 

6 

100.00 

4 

100.00 

5 

51.35 

9 

50.96 

8 

100.00 

7 

100.00 

7 

100.00 

5 

^ 
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The  new  hot  rolled  strip  nill  is  desi^i^ned  to  roll  strip  and  sheets  in 
widths  up  to  53  inches  tfide  and  from  one  half  inch  thiciaiess  dovm  to  twenty 
gauge.  This  is  intended  to  meet  ironing  requirements  of  a  wide  range  of 
rnanufactui^ing  demands,  such  as,  tin  plate,  furniture  and  office  fixtures, 
automobile  parts,  airconditioning  aqviipment,  barrels,  drums  and  machinery. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Sparrows  Point  plant  was  chosen  for  these 
late  modernizing  additions. 

Tlie  Sa_stern  Trolling  Mill  Company 
Colgate,  Marylrjid 

This  is  a  n.onintcgrated  plant  rolling  steel  products  from  puj^chased  semi- 
processed  materials. 

Its  products  arid  cjinual  capacity  for  producing  thorn,  as  given  b:/  the  Iron 
and  Steol  Directory  for  1935  -were  as  follov/s: 

Gross  _Tons 

Hot  Rolled  Annealed  Sheets  00,000 

Cold  Rolled  Shoots  90,000 

Galvcriiised  Shoots 20,000 

Based  on  the  above  capacities  and  the  total  capacities  for  Maryland  as 
Civoil  in  the  Iron  and  Stool  Directory  for  1955  this  plant  had  4-l',''i  of  the 
Stato'3  capacity  for  producing  hot  rolled  annealed  sheets;  26'fo   of  the  Statc;'G 
capacity  for  producing  cold  rolled  shoots;  an.d  11.5^  of  the  State's  capacity 
for  producing  galvanized  shoots. 
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The  yr.    and  G.    Tgylor   Company 
Cumberland,   Ilaryland 

This  is  a  nonintegrated  plant  for  rolling  steel  products  from  semi- 
processed  materials  produced  elseviiere. 

Its  prO'dacts  and   annual  capacities  for   their  pre  duct  ion,  £  s  given   in 
the  1935   Iron  and  Steel   Directory  are   as  follows: 

Cross  Tons 

Black  riate   for  Tinning   22,000 

Coke  Tin  Plate 25,000 

Charcoal   Tin  Plate 4,000 

Terne  Plate 11,000 

The   Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
Cumber  lend,   Ilaryland 

This  plant  has  been  reduced  by  absindcnment  and  dismantling  until  it 
nov/  comprises  only  a  anall  reclamation  operation  for  processing  railroad 
eouipment   scrap  and   converting   it    into  bars  and  rods. 

Th'J  products  end  annual  capacity  for  producing  them  as  given  in  the 
1935   Iron  and  Steol    Directory  are   as  fellows: 

Gross  Tons 

V'-iVchr.nt  Bars 4,000 

Bolt,   Nut  and  Rivet  Bars  and   Rods    ....  6,000 


CIL'.PVER   4 


ArT:KIAL  CiiHiCITIES  AIID  HIODUCTIOIT 
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CHi^PTSR  4 
^VNliU.IL  CiPACITISS  MiD   PRODUCTION 

A  study  of  the  capacity  of  producins  pig  iron  and  ctcol  in^,ots  and  the 
production  of  pi{^  iron  and  stool  ingots  over  a  3.one  range  period  (1901-1936 
inclusive,)  vas   made  to  observe  the  trend  in  furnace  building  in  relation  to 
production  and  'jhcthcr  thcro  was  evidence  of  serious  over expansion. 

Pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  are  the  base  ccnii-proccssod  materials  from 
T.-hich  most  of  the  iron  and  stool  products  are  mi.\.dc  and  ea'c  therefore,  the 
indicators  of  iron  cjid  stool  operation  rates.  Stool  ingot  production,  duo 
to  the  varj^ing  pcrcentagos  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  mahing  steel  ingots, 
is  the  most  definite  indicator  of  the  rate  of  iron  and  steel  operations. 

Exhibit  1,  page  26  -  Shores  the  national  trend  in  blast  furnace  capacity 
for  1901-1S35  in.clusive  and  the  national  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  sarae 
period. 

Exhibit  2,  page  28  -  Shows  the  national  trend  in  steel  ingot  production 
capacity  for  1901-1935  inclusive  and  the  national  production  of  steel  ingots 
for  the  same  period. 

Exhibit  3,  page  30  -  Shov/s  the  Maryl.nnd  trend  in  blast  furnace  capacity 
for  1925-1936  inclusive  and  Maryland  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  same 
period.  Data  for  earlier  years  v;ere  not  available. 

Exhibit  4,  page  32  -  Shovfs  the  I.Iuri'-land  trend  in  steel  ingot  production 
capacity  for  1925-1936  inclusive  and  steel  ingot  production  for  the  some 
yeriod.  Data  for  earlier  years  -.rere  not  available. 

The  ingot  production  tomiago  figures  for  Maryland  are  not  published  and 
these  figures  have  been  omitted  on  the  Maryland  e-±ibits. 
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Wiile  ifcTj-lar-d  had  sir:  blast  furnaces  during  tlie  1925-1936  period  a 
part  of  these  wore  under  repair  during  the  first  pert  of  the  period. 
A  study  of  Exhibit  1  -sho-vja  the  following: 

1.  That  the  Uiiited  States  capacity  for  producing  pig  iron 
rose  continuously  froin  1901  to  1924  and  then  bcgcai  a  decline  to 
1956,  Abrupt  declin.;.s  in  the  period  from  1924  to  1936  are 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  Survey  Coirxiittoe  of  the  I:.-op.  and 
Steel  Institute  dropping  long  idle  and  abandoned  fiu^no-cos 
from  the  capacity  reported. 

The  general  doiTMcxd.   trend  from  1924  to  1936  is  prob- 
ably poi'tly  due  to  nornrcplacemcnt  of  abandoned  furnaces  ar_d 
pcjrtly  tc  greater  use  of  scrap  in  the  production  of  ingots, 
As  the  uses  of  iron  and  steel  in  consujjier  goods  increase  the 
available  supply  of  scrap  may  be  expected  to  increase  and  re- 
sult in  the  use  of  loss  pig  iron  and  more  scrap  in  ingot 
iction, 

2.  That  the  U.-^tcd  States  unutilised  capacity,  represen- 
ted by  the  orca  botvrcen  the  capacity  and  production  curves, 
S:diibit  1,  does  not  indicate  a  serious  overexpansion  in  capa- 
city for  pig  iron  production,  I.-,  periods  of  high  production  the 
full  capacity  v/as  closely  approached  and  the  average  utilization 
for  the  entire  period  vo.o   60,9  percent, 

3.  T'vat  the  pr- duct  ion  of  pig  iron,  v:hilc  having  a  general 
up^Tard  trend  from  1901  to  1929  inclusive,  is  characterized  by 
considerable  irregularity  of  production  due  to  fluctuating  de- 
mand for  iron  and  steel  producto.  The  drastic  decline 'fron  1039 
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to  1952  and   recovery  from  1932  to  1936  shov/'  the  greatest  de- 
viation from  normal  operation  of  tlie  entire  period. 
A  stud;'  of  Eiiiiuit  2  shov;s  the  following: 

1,  T:iat  the  U  .ited  States  capacity  for  producing  ingots 
rose  continuously  from  1901  to  1924,  dropped  slightly  in 
1925,  continued  its  uptrend  from  1926  to  1932  and  then  became 
practically  stationary  to  1936.  The  slight  drop  in  1925  is 
due  largely  to  dropping  of  long  idle  and  abandoned  fujuaces 
from  reported  capacities, 

2,  T''at  the  U."--itcd.  States  unutilized  capacity  for 
ingot  production  represented  by  the  ai-ea  between  the  capacity 
and  production  curves,  E:;hibit  2,  does  not  indicate  a  serious 
overexpansion  in  capacity'"  for  ingot  production,  I:',  -.eriods 
of  high  production  the  full  capacity  was  closely  approached 
and  the  average  utilization  for  the  entire  period  Y/as  64,4 
percent, 

3,  That  the  production  of  ingots,  while  having  a  general 
up-.7ard  trend  from  1901  to  1929  inclusive,  is  character i?,ed  by 
considerable  irregularity  of  production  due  to  fluctuating 
demand  for  iron  and  steel  products.  The  production  cycle  from 
1929  to  1936  shows  the  greatest  deviation  from  normal  in  the 
ontire  period  and  reflects  the  effect  of  the  doprossion  on 
iron  and  steel  consumption. 

The  building  of  blast  furnaces,  open  hearth  fiirnaces, 
Bosseraor  convortors  and  the  allied  oquipmont  of  those  requires 
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considorablG  tiiwo   and  tlie  policy  of  tlio  Iron  and  Stocl  Industry 
licis  been  to  onticijato  f\.itui'o  increased  dcnand  and  build  aiicad 
of  it, 
Ii   study  of  Earliibit  3  slior.'s  tlie  follorans: 

1,  Tliat  part  of  J.Iai-yland's  v±z   iron  capacity  uas  not 
aTailable  for  production,  due  to  rebuildinf;;  and  repairs,  duTing 
tlie  period  1925-1952  inclusive,  Kie  capacity  curve  shoi/s  only 
tlie  available  capacity  dm-'ing  tliis  period, 

2,  That  the  unutilized,  Maryland  capacity,  represented  by 
the  area  betv;een.  the  installed  capacity  line  and  production 
curve,  Erdiibit  5,  is  very  larfje,  indicating  a  considerable  ex- 
cess capacity  for  pig  iron  production,  \7hen  only  the  avail- 
able capacity  is  considered  the  excess  capacity  is  not  so 
apparent.  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  building  of 
pig  iron  production  capacity  in  anticipation  of  increasing  de- 
-■anrl  for  pig  iron  for  shipraent  and  plant  use. 

5.  That  the  Maryland  production  of  pig  iron  follov.'ed  the 
United  States  trend  upv/a3.-d  from  1925  to  1929  inclusive  and 
then  followed  the  United  States  dovmTard  trend  to  1932  but  held 
above  the  United  States  average,  its  lev/  point  being  22.8  per- 
cent of  capacity  as  coripared  to  the  United  States  average  of  . 
17.2  percent*  Froii  1932  to  1936,  Maryland's  production 
follov;-ed  the  United  States  uijv/ai-d  trend  at  a  somev/hat  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  United  States  average, 

4.  The  average  utilization  of  pig  iron  production  co.pa- 
city  for  l.lcryland  (based  on  available  capacity)  for  1925  to 
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195G  i:icluGivc  vras  58.4  percent  cs  conncrcd  to  54.1  percent 

for  tl:c  United  States  avera{?,e, 

A  study  of  Eiv-.ibit  4  s1iot;s  tr.e  follovino;: 

1,  That  Maryland's  ingot  production  capacity  rose  by 
sta.'jBs,  v.-ith  intervening,  lulls,  fror.i  1025  to  1952  and  tlien 
beeai:ie  stationary-  to  1956, 

2,  The  unutili:Led  capacity,  as  repreaented  by  the  area 
betrreen  the  capacity  and  production  cui'ves,  indicates  no  ser- 
ious overe::pansion  in  in^ot  producing  capacity.  The  produc- 
tion closely  approach.ed  capacity  in  years  of  hicjh  production. 

3,  Utilization  of  ingot  capacity  in  I.Iaryland  ran  ahead 
of  the  average  for  the  United  States,  L!ar3?-land ' s  utilization 
being  61,0  percent  as  cor.-pared  to  5e,l  percent  for  the  United 
States  average, 

4,  Li]:e  the  United  States  production,  Maryland's  pro- 
duction is  characterized  ''o-j   considerable  irregularity  due  to 
fluctuating  denand  for  iron  and  steel  products, 

5,  Maryland's  percent  of  ingot  capacity  utilized  in 
the  peal:  of  1929  production  v;as  92,4  percent  as  coiapared  to 
the  United  rJtatea  avcra,''o  of  38,5  percent.  I^he  Maryland 
lev. est  utilization  in  1932  v;au  22,0  percent  as  compai^ed  to 
tho  United  States  average  of  19,5  percent.  In  1936  Maryland's 
utilization  of  ingot  cag.acity  v/as  71,6  percent  as  conrocu'cd  to 
the  United  States  avoraijc  of  68,4  percent  and  an  all  time  high 
for  incot  oroducticn  in  I.iaryland  \;ao  reached  in  1936, 
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V/itli  conplction  of  tlie  Detlilelien  Steel  Coinpaiijr's  modcrniaing  aiid  OD-cpan- 
sion  prograsi  at  Spc,rrov;s  Point  for  producing  liot  and  cold  rolled  strip  and 
increasing  production  of  v.lro  rods,    sliects  and  plates  and  with  a  return  to 
a  better  deirand  for  iron  and  steel  products,    tlieir  capacity  for  pig  ir^  -i  and 
steel  in^ot  prgduction  r;ill  probably  be  v;ell  utilized. 
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•       Tl'^  IRON 

IJNITED  STATES  CAPACITY,    FRODUCTION 

MD  UTILIZATION  OF  CAPACITY 

1901  -  1936   INCLUSIVE 


Exhibit  No.   1  Table 
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CAPACITY 

PRODUCTION 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Year 

of 

of 

of 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

Capacity 

(+000) 
24,812 

(+000) 

Utilized 

1901 

15,489 

62.4 

2 

25,457   e 

17 , 550 

68.9 

3 

25,779   e 

17,765 

68.9 

4 

28,114 

16,207 

57.6 

5 

29 , 238  e 

22,640 

77.4 

6 

31,285  e 

24,930 

79.7 

7 

34,832 

25,357 

72.8 

8 

35,529  e 

15,718 

44.2 

9 

36,595  e 

25,437 

69.5 

1910 

38,059   e 

26,949 

70.8 

11 

39,962 

23,375 

58.5 

12 

43,257 

29,384 

67,9 

13 

44,395 

30,618 

68.9 

14 

44,405 

22,998 

51,8 

15 

45,033 

29,525 

65.6 

16 

45,864 

38,763 

84.5 

17 

47,948 

37,898 

79.0 

18 

49 , 270 

38,101 

77.3 

19 

50,222 

30 , 543 

60.8 

1920 

51,741 

36,244 

70.0 

21 

52,488 

16,399 

31.2 

22 

52,687 

26,825 

50,9 

23 

52,684 

39,721 

75.4 

24 

53,435 

30,875 

57,8 

25 

50,424 

36,136 

71.6 

26 

51,681 

38,698 

74,9 

27 

49,808 

35,858 

72,0 

28 

50,533 

37,402 

74,0 

29 

50,921 

41,757 

82.0 

1930 

51,851 

31,021 

59,8 

31 

50,938 

17,958 

35,3 

32 

49,G54 

8,550 

17.2 

33 

50,322 

13,001 

25.8 

34 

50,134 

15,677 

31,3 

35 

49,024 

20,781 

42.4 

36 

48,680 

30,217 

62.0 

TOTAL 

1,567,065 

966,347 

60.9 

Source:  Annual  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Amsr  ican  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  except  those  capacities  marked  "e" 
which  are  estir.ated. 
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STESL  INGOTS 

UrnTED  STATES  CAI^ACITY,    PRODUCTION 

AM)  UTILIZATION  OF  GAIACITY 

1901  -   1936  INCLUSIVE 


Exhibit   No.  2  Table 


CAPACITY 

PRODUCTION 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Year 

of 

of 

of 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

Capacity 

(-1-000) 

21,463 

(-^000) 
13,474 

Utilized 

1901 

62.8 

2 

22,965  e 

14,9.±7 

65.1 

3 

23,384  e 

14,535 

61.0 

4 

25,190 

13,360 

55.0 

5 

27,-157   e 

20,024 

72.9 

6 

29 , 104  e 

23,398 

80.3 

7 

31,1±1  e 

23,353 

75.0 

8 

34,140 

14,023 

41.1 

9 

34,323  e 

23,955 

68.8 

1910 

35,867   e 

26,095 

72.7 

11 

36,584  e 

23,676 

64.7 

IE 

37,316   e 

31,251 

83.7 

13 

38,435  e 

31,301 

81.4 

14 

39,639 

23,513 

59.2 

15 

41,294 

32,151 

77.9 

16 

■15,788 

42,774 

93.4 

17 

49 , 614 

45,061 

90.8 

18 

52,541 

44,462 

84.6 

19 

54,463 

34,671 

63.6 

IS  20 

55,637 

42,133 

75.7 

21 

57,397 

19,703 

34.5 

22 

58,417 

35,603 

60.9 

23 

58,645 

44 , 944 

76.6 

24 

59 , 432 

37,932 

63.8 

25 

61,137 

45,393 

74.2 

26 

57,013 

48,294 

83.5 

27 

60,032 

44,935 

74.9 

20 

61,465 

51,544 

83.9 

29 

63,784 

56,433 

88.5 

1930 

65,166 

40,699 

62,5 

31 

66,980 

25,946 

37.6 

32 

70,340 

13 , 681 

19,5 

33 

70,191 

23,232 

53.1 

34 

69,755 

26,055 

37.4 

35 

70,046 

34,093 

48,7 

36 

69,790 

47,758 

68.4 

TOTAL 

1,760,735 

1,135,002 

64.4 

Source:  Annual  Statistical  Reports  of  The  ^iinerican  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  except  those  capacities  marked  "e" 
which  are  estimated. 
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PIG  IRON 

I-1/^YIuATD  CuiP.^ClTY,   FRODUCTION 

AND   UTILIZ^iTION  OF  C.'J.iCITY 

lu25  -  1936  INCLUSIVE 


Kxhibit  No. 

3  Table 

Year 

Capacity 

Production* 

Percent  of 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

""ap'-'City  Utilized 

1S25 

990,700 

c 

693,523 

70,0 

1926 

990,700 

c 

791,637 

79.9 

1927 

1,008,000 

c 

845,564 

83.9 

1926 

1,117,000 

c 

971,832 

87. 0 

192^ 

1,332,400 

c 

1,111,219 

83.4 

1930 

1,479,600 

b 

981,166 

56.3 

1931 

1,563,200 

a 

677,076 

40.7 

1952 

1,663,200 

a 

367,614 

22.1 

1933 

1,663,200 

a 

639 , 539 

38.5 

1934 

1,663,200 

a 

704,304 

42.3 

1935 

1,663,200 

a 

863,861 

51,9 

1936 

1,663,200 

a 

1,215,799 

73.1 

a  -  Annual  Statistical  Reports       *Production  Source: 

of  the  Minerals  Year  Book, 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (Bureau  of  Mines) 

b  -  Iron  and  Steel  Directory,  1930 

c  -  Esti Elated 
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STEEL  INGOTS 

FARYLAND,  UTILi:3ATICN  OF  CAI-ACITY. 
1925  -  1936  IMCLUSIVE 


Exhibit  No.  4  Table 


year  Capacity  Utilized 

1925  95. Q^; 

1926  7o.7/o 

1927  75.9^„ 

1928  85.7fo 

1929  92.4fo 

1930  77. 9f. 

1931  57.25b 

1932  22.0fo 

1933  38. 9f. 

1934  43.05b 

1935  52.4^, 

1936  *71.6fo 


* 


The   lower  percentage  utilization  of   capacity  in 
1936  as  compared  to   1929   is   influenced  by  a 
43  percent    increase    in  capacity.      The  amount   of 
production  actually  increased. 


CHAPTCR   5 


PHEDOi.TiTiilN^  PRODUCTS  iillD  li/J^a^^TS 
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CH/iPTER  5 

PaSD0iHH;^3iT  PRODUCTS  iii®  IvL-RIOETS 

Tlie  stability  of  any  industry  is  dependent:- 

'.1.  On.  the  stability  of  its  products  in  tlieir  ^roup 
of  coinpetitive  products, 
2,  On  the  stabilitj"  of  the  markets  into  y,-hich  its 
products  move. 

In  malcing  a  study  therefore,  of  the  Blast  Furnace,  Steel  Yforks,  and  Rolling 
Mill  Industry  of  Mai'3"land  it  uas  essential  that  a  study  of  the  Predominant 
Products  and  Predorriinant  liarlcets  be  raade. 

The  Predoaiinant  Products  of  the  industry,  as  referred  to  in  this  study, 
are  those  products  "hich,  on  a  tomiage  basis,  represent  about  seventy  percent 
of  the  total  tonnage  produced  by  the  industry. 

The  Predorainant  Markets  for  the  industry's  products,  as  referred  to  in 
this  study,  are  those  steel  consuaing  industries  v/hich  collectively  consuip.e 
about  seventy  percent  of  the  total  steel  produced  and  distributed  by  the 
steel  industry. 

In  the  charts  depictin.g  the  predominant  products  in  percent  of  the  total 
products,  the  products  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  predominance 
T;ith  the  highest  percentage  product  at  the  top  of  the  colu.in. 

The  cliarts  depict in3  the  predominant  markets  have  been  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  to  illuutrate  the  shifting  from  year  to  year  in  tho  order  of 
their  prsdominance. 

Exhibit  5,  parjo  53,  sliov/s  the  National  trend  in  tho  total  production  and 
predominaiit  producta  for  the  years  1929  to  1936  inclusive. 
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Sxiiibit  6,  page  42,  sliov.'s  the  national  distribution  and  tlie  predorainant  ■ 
raaxkets  or  consuming  industries  which  consiDned  about  seventy  percent  of  the 
total  products  distributed  by  the  industry  in  the  years  1929  to  1936  inclusive. 

Exliibit  7,  page  4C,  shows  the  Maryland  production  trend  and  the  predominant 
products  of  the  industry  in  Llaryland  in  the  years  1929  to  1936  inclusive. 

Definite  data  y/ith  respect  to  the  predominant  consumers  of  steel  to 
which  Maryland's  steel  products  moved  in  the  years  1929  to  1936  inclusive, 
are  not  published  and  could  not  be  obtained  elsev7here.  It  v/as  therefore, 
impossible  to  construct  an  exliibit  similar  to  Exhibit  6  for  Maryland, 

Maryland's  plants  are  particularly  e(iuipped  for  the  production  of  plates, 
sheets,  tin  plate,  viixe   rods,  tubular  goods,  and  rails  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  consumer  industries  for  these  products  were  the  same  as  for  the 
National  production. 

In  Maryland's  plants  however,  plates,  sheets,  tin  plate,  and  wire  con- 
stitute a  larger  proportion  of  the  productive  capacity  than  they  do  in' the 
National  average  plant. 

From  an  examination  of  Exliibit  5  it  is  evident  that  eight  products 
account  for  over  seventy  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  produced  in  each  year 
except  1936  v;hen  thej"-  accounted  for  68.2  percent,  YJith   the  exception  of  bars, 
which  occupy  first  place  throughout  the  period,  there  is  a  year  to  year 
shifting  in  the  order  of  predominance  of  the  other  products. 

From  an  exar.iination  of  Exhibit  6  it  is  evident,  in  each  of  the  years 
1929  to  1932  inclusive,  and  in  1934  and  1935  that  six  consumer  industries 
took  about  seventy  percent  of  the  total  products  distributed. 

In  1933  and  1936  othor  consur.ier  industries  come  v/ithin  the  seventy  per- 
cent range  of  predor.iinant  consumers. 
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Froni  an  exaHination  of  E^diibit  7  it  is  evident,  in  each  year  fron  1929 
to  1956  inclusive,  that  six  products  of  the  Maryland  industrj^  accovmt  for 
30,5  to  94,6  percent  of  the  total  production. 

In  every  year  except  1930  only  four  products  accounted  for  over  seventy 
percent  of  the  total  production.  During  1929  to  1951  inclusive  these  products 
conprised  plates,  rails,  tin  plate,  and  sheets.  During  1952  to  1956  inclusive 
the  four  leading  products  comprising  over  seventy  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction Tare  plates,  sheets,  tin  plate,  and  wire  rods, 

A  shifting  in  the  order  of  predoininaiice  is  evident  in  each  j'ear. 
The  shifts  in  predominant  products  and  order  of  predominance  axe  related 
to  the  shifts  in  predominance  of  the  consuraer  industries. 
Exhibit  8,  page  48; 

This  exliibit,  vrhich  shows  graphically  the  trends  in  distri- 
bution of  steel  products  to  predominant  steel  consuming  industries 
in  1929  to  1956  inclusive  shows  a  high  variation  in  demand  for 
steel  products  in  those  industries,  particularly  in  'the  heaviest 
consuming  industries,  Automotive,  Building  and  Railroads  which 
show  a  drastic  decline  from  1929  to  1932  and  except  for  the 
Automotive  Industry  a  slov;  recovery  to  1936, 

The  deiaand  from  the  Oil,  Gas  and  I.'ining  Industry  declined  drastically 
from  1929  to  1932  and  r.iade  little  recovery  from  1952  to  1936. 

The  Metal  Container  Industry,  not  only  shows  a  more  stable  r.mrkot  for 
steel  but  also  a  grov/ing  market.  A  considerable  portion  of  Maryland's 
steel  production  goes  to  this  ir.dustry. 

The  A{;r'iculturo  Industry  iiiarkot  shov/s  loss  deviation  than  some  of  tho 
larger  consur.iers  but  is  one  of  tho  smaller  iimrkets. 
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The  Aoi'iculture  Ir.dustry  market  shows  less  deviation  than  sorae  of  the 
larger  consumers  but  is  one  of  the  smaller  Liarhets. 

The  highly  variable  demand  for  steel  products  in  these  predominant  markets 
is  responsible  for  the  hifjh  variations  in  rate  of  steel  plant  operations. 

Better  stabilization  of  the  steel  industry  v;ill  depend  largely  on  greater 
stabilization,  of  these  predominant  steel  consuming  industries  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  more  stable  markets. 

During  1S36  and  the  first  half  of  1937  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  staged 
anptocric  rise,  the  National  production  reaching  a  tonnage  close  to  the  1929 
all  tine  pcalc  and  the  Maryland  production  reaching  a  now  all  time  peak  above 
the  former  1929  peak. 

This  was  follov/ed  by  a  very  rapid  decline  to  a  National  low  of  22.4  per- 
cent of  capacity  in  the  first  v;eek  of  July  1933.  Following  the  July  4th 
holiday  week  and  the  announcement  of  lov/er  prices  in  the  last  week  of  June 
the  National  rate  of  operations  rose  14  percentage  points  to  36,4  percent  and 
continued  a  moderate  rate  of  recovery  dxoring  the  third  quarter  of  1938  to 
over  45  percent. 

This  rise,  according  to  steel  trade  joiu-nals,  was  largely  due  to  "mis- 
cellaneous demand"  v;hich  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years  and  vras  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  1037  production.  The  grovrth  of  "miscellaneous  demand"  which 
covers  uces  of  all  steel  products  not  included  under  specified  headings  ouch 
ac  buildin/^s,  railroada,  automotive,  tin  containers,  etc,  is  significant  as 
indicating  progress  in  the  efforts  of  the  steel  industry  to  increase  the 
diversity  of  uses  of  iron  and  steel,  particularly  in  conGumors  goods. 

Statistics  published  by  Iron  Aj-e  arc  of  intorost  in  connection  with 
"Miscellaneous  Demand,"  According  to  thoco  statistics,  in  an  average  of  the 
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year  1922  to  1926  inclusive  the  railroad  aiid  building  industries  combined 
toolv  42.5  percent  of  the  total  finsihed  steel  products  distributed. 

"In  1937  Tjith  the  National  production  close  to  the  1929  record  high, 
these  two  industries  took  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  distributed 
T7hile  'niscellaneous  demand'  accounted  for  31.2  percent  or  more  than  fifty 
percent  more  than  the  railroad  and  building  industries  combined." 

"In  1937  the  railroad  and  automobile  industries  combined  took  29.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  distributed  or  1.8  percent  less  than  'miscellaneous  demand.'" 

It  is  improbable  that  "niscellaneous  demand"  v;ill  Eiaterially  change  the 
variable  production  characteristic  of  the  industry  so  long  as  hea^vry  consumers 
such  as  the  railroads,  automobile  and  building  industries  fluctuate  so  vridely 
in  their  dena:ids.  It  v.'ill,  houever,  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  production 
dips  to  such  lo~  levels  as  have  occurred  in  form.er  years. 

The  grorth  in  demand  for  sheet  steel  in  all-steel  bodies  of  automobiles 
and  trucks  and  other  transportation  equipment  and  in  metal  containers  and 
the  gro'.Tth  in  "miscellaneous  demand"  is  of  particular  interest  to  Iifcoryland's 
iron  and  steel  industry  vrhich  is  especiallj''  eciuipped  for  the  production  of 
plates,  sheets,  tin  plate,  and  v/ire  rods. 
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PREDOI!IN.\KT  PRODUCTS 

OF 

THE  BLAST  FTIRNACE,    STEEL  VroRK:S  .'lND  ROLLING  MILL  INDUSTRY. 

ARRANGED  IN  IKE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  FREDOiaNAlTGE  AND 

COLLECTIVELY  REPRESENTING  ABOUT  75%  OF  ALL 

FINISHED  STEEL  PRODUCTS  li-JTOF/^TURED  DURING 

1929   TO   1936   INCLUSIVE. 


Exhibit  No.    5  Table 


UIHTED  STATES 


19_29 

Thousands 

of 

Gross  Tons 

(+000) 


Bars,  Her chant 
Plates 
Shapes 
Pipe,   Skelp, 

Tubes,  Rounds 
■Tire  Rods 
Rails 
Strips 
Black  Plate,    Tinning 

SUBT0T.iL 

Oth&r  Products* 

TOTAL 


6,306 
5,018 
4,798 

4,776 
3,134 
2,722 
2 ,  503 
1,699 

30,958 

9,675 
40,635 


Percent 


15.5 
12.4 
11.8 

11.7 
7.7 
5.7 
6.2 
4.2 

76.2 

23.8 

100.0 


1_931 

Thousands 

of 
Gross  Tons 


Percent 


(-rOOO) 


Bars,  I'cr chant 
Pipe,    Skslp, 

Tubes,  Rounds 
Shapes 
Plates 
Wire  Rods 
Strips 

Black  Plate,   Tinning 
Rails 

SUETOT^-lL 

CthcT  Products* 

TOT.\L 


2,391 

2,162 
2,063 
1,965 
1,844 
1,620 
1,431 
1,158 

14,634 

4,353 

18,987 


12.6 

11.4 
10.9 
10.4 
9.7 
8.5 
7.5 
6.1 

77.1 

22.9 

100.0 


1930 


Thousands 

of 

Gross  Tons 

(+000) 


Percent 


Bars,  Merchant 
Pipe,    Skelp, 


4,043 


Tubes,   Rounds 

3,816 

Plates 

3,662 

Shapes 

3,512 

'Tire  Rods 

2,347 

Strips 

1,941 

Rs;ils 

1,873 

Black  Plate,   Timiing 

1,692 

SUBTOTAL 

22,886 

Other  Products* 

6,311 

TOT.\L 


29,197 


1932 


Bars,  Merchant 

Wire  Rods 

Strips 

Black  Plate,  Tinning 

Pipe,  Skelp, 

Tubes,   Rounds 
Shape  s 
Plates 
Rails 

SUBTOT/lL 

Other  I^oducts* 

TOT.U. 


1,285 
1,186 
1,185 
1,000 

946 
937 
830 
403 

7,772 

2,580 

10,352 


13.8 

13.1 
12.6 
12,0 
8.0 
6.7 
6.4 
5.8 

78.4 

21.6 

100.0 


Thousands 

of 
Gross  Tons 
(+000) 


Percent 


12.4 

11.4 

11.4 

9.7 

9.3 
9.0 
8.0 
3.9 

75.1 

24.9 

100.0 


*Other   steel  products  as  indicated  abovfi,  to  make 
n  100^0  total   includes  Concrete  Bars,  Othtr  Sheets, 
Hoops,  B"nds,   ntc,   and  "Other" Finished  Products, 


Source:    IRON  AGE 


FKEIDOIIIILVNT  PRODUCTS 

OF 

TEE  BLxiST  FURN..C?;,    SIEEL  ^'JORKS  AND  ROLLING  MILL  IKDUSTRY. 

ARR^'J^TGED  IN  BE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  PRI^DOMIN^NCE  ilND 

COLLECTrVT^LY  REl-RESENTING  .IBOUT  V5fo  OF  ALL 

FINISHED  STEEL  IRODIJCTS  I;1aNUFACTURED  DURING 

1929   TO  1936   INCLUSI7E. 


:xiiibit   No.    5  Table    (Cont'd) 


UNITED  STATES 


1< 

333 

1934 

Thou sends 

Thousands 

of 

j-ercent 

■     of 

Percent 

Gross. Tons 

Gro  ss  Tons 

(-■000) 

2,245 

12.5 

BfiTS,  Merchant 

(■(-000) 

Bcrs,  Merchant 

2,711 

14.4 

?Jire  Rods 

2,024 

12.2 

Pipe,  Skelp, 

Bl2Lck  Ilate  ^   Tinning 

1,964 

11.8 

Tubes,   Rounds 

2,273 

12.1 

Strips 

1,929 

11.6 

Plc.tes 

1,896 

10.1 

lipe,   Skelp, 

Shapes 

1,735 

9.2 

Tubes,   Rounds 

1,548 

9.3 

Wire  Rods 

1,723 

9.1 

riates 

1,160 

7.0 

Strips 

1,438 

7.6 

Shapes 

1,109 

5.7 

Rails 

1,425 

7.6 

Rails 

416 

2.5 

Black  Plate,    Tinning 

1,010 

5.4 

subtct;j. 

12,395 

74.6 

SUBTOT/O. 

14,211 

75.5 

OtlEr  Ire  ducts* 

4,210 

25.4 

Other  Products* 

4,596 

24.5 

TOTAL 

Ai 

16,605 

100.0 

TOTi^ 

_  _r 

18,807 

100.0 

535 

336 

Thousands 

Thousands 

of 

Percent 

of 

Percent 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

(-!-000) 

Bars,  Merchant 

(4  000) 
4,300 

Bars,  Merchant 

4,075 

16.6 

13.4 

Strips 

3,400 

13.9 

Strips 

3,120 

9.7 

"/iro  Rods 

2,400 

9.8 

Pipe,   Skelp, 

Black  Plate,  Tinning 

2,100 

8.6 

Tubes,  Rounds 

3,050 

9.5 

Pipe,   Skelp, 

Wire  Rods 

2,850 

8.9 

Tubes,  Rounds 

2,000 

8.2 

Plates 

2,500 

7.8 

Ilstf-s 

1,700 

6.9 

Shapes 

2,450 

7.7 

Shapes 

1,600 

6.5 

Black  Hate,   Tinning 

2,400 

7.5 

Rnils 

700 

2.9 

Rails 

1,170 

3.7 

suBTcryj. 

17,975 

73.1 

SUBTOT/iL 

21,040 

68.2 

Othfcr  I'rc ducts* 

6,530 

26.6 

Other   iroducts* 

10,160 

31.8 

TOTAL 

24,505 

__J^00^0_ 

TCT^iL 

32,000 

100.0 

*Othcr  steel  products  as  indicated  nbovo,   to  iri,kc 
a  100^  tota.l  includes  Concrete  Bars,   Othjr  Sheets, 
Hcops,  Bands,   etc.,    and  "Othcir"  Finished  Products. 


Source:  IRON  AGE 
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STEFJL  CONSUTHNG  I^EfUSTRIES. 

IN  TEE  ORDER  OF  IKLIR  FRi:iX)I!INi'->.NCE 
AM)  COLLECTIVELY  RETRESEOTIIJG  ;>BOUT  70^. 
OF  THE  CONSUITTION  OF  FINISHED  STEEL 
TRODUCTS  FROII  1929    TO   1936  INCLUSIVE. 
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Kxhibit  Nc.    6  Table 


UNITED  ST.JES 


1929 

1930 

Thousands 

Thousands 

of 

lercent 

of 

Percent 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

(   000) 

Building 

(    000) 
5,500 

Automotive 

7,300 

18.0 

19.0 

Railrc^.ds 

6,900 

17.0 

Automotive 

4,500 

15.5 

Building 

5,700 

16,5 

Railroads 

4,400 

15.0 

Oil,   Gas,  Mining 

4,300 

10.5 

Oil,    Gas,   Mining 

3,350 

11.5 

Agriculture 

2,250 

5.5 

Metal  Containers 

1,750 

6.0 

Metrtl  Ccntciners 

2,000 

5.0 

iigriculture 

1,150 

4,0 

SUBTOTAL 

29,450 

72.5 

subtot;il 

20 , 650 

71.0 

Other  Industries* 

11,150 

27.5 

Other   Industries* 

8,500 

29.0 

tot:;l 

40,600 

100.0 

tot/u. 

29,150 

100.0 

1931 

1932 

ThC'USGnds 

Thousands 

cf 

Percent 

of 

Percent 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

(    000) 

Automotive 

(   000) 

1,750 

Building 

3,500 

18.5 

17.0 

Automotive 

3,050     ■ 

16.0 

Building 

1,650 

16.0 

Rf-ilroads 

2 ,  550 

13.5 

Railroads 

1,250 

12.0 

Oil,   Gas,  Mining 

2,100 

11.0 

Metal  Containers 

1,200 

11.5 

"eto.l  Contciners 

1,700 

9.0 

Oil,    Gas,  Mining 

900 

8.5 

/igri  culture 

850 

4.5 

i-igriculture 

350 

3.5 

SUBTOTAL 

13,750 

72.5 

SUBTOTi\L 

7,100 

68.5 

Other  Industries'^ 

5,250 

27.5 

Other   Industries* 

3,200 

31.5 

tot;;l 

19,000 

100.0 

TOTAL 

10,300 

100.0 

*Includos  "Miscellaneous",    (see  explanation  on 
page   follov/ing),   Shipbuilding,  Machinery,  Exports 
and  Highways,   except  in  the  years  where  used  to 
mate    ri  total  of  cbout   705^, 


Source:    IRON  AGE 


STSKL  CONSro!IIIG  IlIDUSTRIES 

IN  TIE  GIRDER  OF  TIEIH  IP.EDOI'IIN/J^^CE 
AID  C0LL2CTIVZLY  RErRES.^FriNG  ABOUT  70/o 
OF  THIi;  COKSULIETICN  OF  FINISHED  STEEL 
PRO  DUCTS  FROII  1929  TO   1936  INCLUSIVE 
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milTED  STATES 
:xliibit  No.    6  Table    (Cont'd) 


19  S3 

1934 

Thousands 

Thousands 

of 

lercent 

of 

rerccnt 

Grviss  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

(i-OCO) 

(i-CCC) 

Automotive 

3,150 

19.0 

Automotive 

4,000 

21.0 

Metal  Containers 

2,250 

13.5 

Building 

2,550 

13.4 

Building 

1,900 

11.5 

Kailrfiads 

2,050 

10.7 

Hailroads 

1,500 

9.0 

Metal  Containers 

1,900 

10.0 

Oil,    G-GS,   Mining 

1,000 

6,0 

Agriculture 

1,400 

.7.5 

EighwL;ys 

750 

4.5 

Oil,    Gas,   Mining 

1,350 

7.1 

i^^iculture 

650 

4.0 

1,'achinery 

500 

3.0 

SUBTOTAL 

13,250 

69.7 

SUBTOTAL 

11,700 

70.5 

Other   Industries* 

5,750 

30.3 

Other   Industries* 

4,900 

29.5 

TOTAL 

19,000 

100.0 

TCTAL 

16,600 

100.0 

1935 

■ 

1936 

Thousands 

Thousands 

cf 

lercent 

of 

Percent 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

(-^  000 ) 
6,075 

24.8 

.-.utcmotive 

(fOCO) 

Aut  laot  ive 

6,500 

20.3 

Building 

2,865 

11.7 

Building 

4,000 

12.5 

Tfetal  Containers 

2,840 

11.6 

Hcilr-X'.ds 

3,300 

10.3 

Agriculture 

2,270 

9.3 

Metal  Containers 

3,000 

9.4 

Rcilroads 

1,605 

6.5 

Ifachinery 

1,700 

5,3 

Cil,   Gas,  Mining 

1,400 

5.7 

Oil,    Gas,   Mining 

1,500 

4.7 

Agriculture 

1,300 

4.1 

SUBTCTiiL 

17,055 

69.6 

Expc^rts 

1,200 

3.8 

ether  Industries* 

7 ,  450 

30.4 

SUETOT/iL 

22,500 

70.4 

TCT.J. 

24,505 

100.0 

ether  Industries* 

9,500 

29.6 

TUT.IL 

32,000 

100.0 

*Includes  "Iliscellonccus",    (  s' e  explanation  on 
page  following) »  Shipbuilding,  Llachinery,   Exports 
and  Highways,   except   in  the  years  where  used  to 
make  a  total  of  about   70^. 


Source :  IRON  AGE 
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Exhibit  1:0.    6  T?blG    (Continued) 

IlISCELL^JCOUS  COl^SUiriNG  n-DUGTc^ISS 


The  finished  products  that  rre   classified  undsr  the  heading  of 
I'iscelloneous    (ss  used   in  Iron  Age   dn.ta)    are  shovm  in  percentages  of 
the  total  product,   by  y«D,rs,   in  the   follcmng  tobuletion. 

Ths   average   for  eight  j^eors   is  30.8  porc€:nt   or   about   one   fifth 
of  the    entire  output. 

This  raiscell^necus   item  includes  products   distributed  to  ?Jare- 
houses  and  Jobbers.     ..liaost   every   item  of  steel  products   is   included 
and  products  distributed  from  warehouses  faid   jobbers  go  to   alraost 
every  industry. 


"MISCELLAIEOITS"* 

Thousrnds 

Thousand  s 

cf  Gross 

cf 

Tear 

Tons     to 

Gross  Tons 

lorcent 

Hiacellanoous 

Total 

Consumers 

Troduct 

(    000) 

(    000) 

1929 

7,700 

40,600 

19.0 

1930 

6,000 

29,150 

20.5 

1931 

3,900 

19,000 

20.5 

1932 

S,100 

10,300 

20.5 

1933 

4,150 

16,600 

25.0 

1934 

2 , 9 10 

19,000 

15.4 

1235 

■i,720 

24 , 505 

19.3 

IS  36 

3,300 

32,000 

25.9 

Total 

39,810 

191,155 

20.8 

*  "Miscellaneous"    includes  Shipbuilding,  Tlnchinery, 
Zx-poTts  and  High'.vays,    except    in  the  years  where 
used  to  ma]:c    r   tot?il    of  about   TO'/o, 
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SyIPLOY..IElTT  Alffi  ITAGES 

Eniplo;,Tient 

The  Iron  aiid  Steel  I   cluctrj''  rar-l-cs  eaTioag  the  four  laxgest  labor  eraploy- 
iiig,r:anu.factiiTiiig  ir.ductrieo   in  the  United  States.      In  1929   the   industry  ranlced 
fourth  TTith  419,500  average  nonthly  ^7age  earners. 

The  1930  Census   of  Population  for  I&iryland  shors  that   a  total  of  38,521 
persons,   representing  5.72  parcont   of  the  total  industrial  gainfully  eraployed 
or  17.3  percent  of  the  total  gainfully  enployed  in  manufacturing  and  nechanical 
industries,    -jere  indentified  v/ith  the   Iron  and  Steel  Industry.     This   industry 
is  one  of  the  S'bi.te'a  predo:v.inant   industries  vvhich  collectively  account  for 
about   seventy  percent   of  the  non-service   industrial  eiiiploj'inent   in  the  State, 
It  ranlic   second  in  iraportance,   being  preceded  only  by  the  Building  Industry 
\7ith  \7hich  45,625  gainfully  employed  v/ere   identified  in  the  1930  Census. 

Ti-ie  1930   Census   statistics   divide  the  Iron   aid  Steel  Industry  into  tv.'O 
conponents,   "Blast  Fvj^naces,  Steel  VJorks,   and  Rolling  Hills"  Virith  15,853  gain- 
ftaiy  enployed  and  "Other  Iron  and  Steel  Indu.stries"   vrith  22,658  gainfully 
ein.plo3rod  • 

Blast  Furnaces,   Steel  T7orkG,   and  Rolling  I.Iills  ai-e  engaged  in  tho  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  from  iron  ores,    steel  ingots  from  pig  iron  and  scrap  and 
rolled  stool  products  from  ingots.     The  progressive  stages  of  the  operation 
are  3ho\m.  graphically  in  Exliibit  9,  page  61. 

IS-iploy.iont  in  tho  Blast  Furnace,   Steel  V/orl:s,   and  Rolling  Ivlill  Industry 
lias  boon  chai-acterized  by  considerable  irregularity  due  to   the  instability  of 
demand  arid  production  of  iron  sind  otecl,     Tho  degree  of  employment  fluctuation 
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lias  not  been  as  lii^ii  a^  tliat  of  production  due  to  tho  neccssit;-,    in  large 
iron  and  steol  operations,  of  iiiaintaining  a  nucleus  of  si:illca  and  sei-ii- 
skillcd  labor  and  to  sor.ic  absorption  of  operating  labor,   during  slack  periods 
in  construction  and  repair  v/ork. 

In  recent  vcars   there  lias  also  been,  instituted  a  sliare-tlic-i;;ork  plan  in. 
i.iost  plants  v;liicli  assists  by  giving  soiuc  eraplo^iaent   to  a  greater  n\.uabcr  of 
employsos, 

Tlie  follotj-ing  tables   sliov;  trends  of  crjploji.ient   in  the   iron  and  steel 
industry  for  1920  to  1055  inclusive  for  tiio  United  States,  Maryland  and  Ala- 
bar:}a.     AlaLatna  is  sliovrn  separately  duo  to   its  being  a  low  cost  producing  Gtate. 


BLAST  FUIuLiCES 

Il-IDEC  OF  YLiG-E  EAPn-ER  K  PLOllCSlNiT* 

1929=100 

Ye^                                 U.   S»  Total                                MaryTond  Alabama" 

1929                                            100.0                                            100.0  100.0 

1931                                                54.4                                              47.7  61.2 

1933                                                43.4                                               53.2  40.2 

1955                                               30.8                                               84.1  56.0 

'^'Source: -Gor.-.puted  fror.i  United  States  Census  of  llanufactures  and  private  data. 


STIGiCL  RCLLIIiC-  LULLS 
IlIDEX  OP  oIJJE  2ARIIEE  EIPLOYivSiiT* 
1029=100 


Year  U.  ,S.  Total 


1929  lj(j,0 

1931  67.1 

1933  70,2 

1935  91.1 


Maryland 

.^J,abi.K.^a 

100,0 

100.0 

80.6 

50,4 

80.7 

51,1 

103.9 

Data  not  available 

*F- 


o-jxc,-: -OoH/Uted  fro;,-i  U^iited  .3t"tes  Census  of  I',':anxfactures  and  private  data. 
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Tiiese  tables  aiio~   tlie  drop  i:i  r.tnber  of  Tfa£;e  eariiers  eriployed  fron  the 
higli  prodv-Ction  ;'eai'  1C29  to  the  Iot:  production  year  in  1S52  and  recovery  in 
enplojniient  as  production  increaced  in  1955,  BTLplojTaent  in  the  blast  f\irE.aces 
in  Maryland  fell  lovrer  th.'in  the  United  States  average  and  lov/er  than  Alabana 
but  recovered  nore  rapidly  fron  its  loir  point. 

In  the  steol  rolling  inills,  enploynent  dropped  iTith  production  fron  1S29 
to  1932  then  rose  as  production  recovered.  The  recession  in  rolling  mill  en- 
plo^'Xient  vzas  not  as  great  as  i:i  the  blast  f"LU"naces  and  v/as  less  for  Jlaryland 
than  for  either  the  United  States  or  JJ^baaa,  The  j!.':ai";^land  recovery  in  roll- 
ing ndll  eMploynent  fron  1932  to  1235  uas  nore  rapid  and  greater  than  that 
for  the  United  States, 

Zluctiiations  in  enployner^t  in.  the  industr^^  as  a  'v/hole  and  in  Har;"land 
are  nore  strihingly  sho\7n  in  Sxliibit  10,  page  52  'jhich  graphicall:/  shows  the 
trend  in  e{riplo:,ment  for  the  United  States  industry  as  a  r.hole,  trend  in  en- 
plo:,'-ent  for  Jiirj-laiid  and  the  trends  in  production  of  iron  and  steel  products 
for  each. 

The  nir.-.ber  of  wage  earners  identified  r.-'ith  the  blast  furnace,  steel  v.orks, 
ana  rolling  nill  industry  has  shoirn  a  general  upv.-ord  trend  since  1900  but  not 
in  the  proportion  tliat  production  of  iron  and  steel  products  have  increased, 
l..i„  reflects  increasi;:-j  inprovenent  in  operating  tecln^ology  and  nechaniza- 
tion,  particularly  directed  to  reducing  the  nirfoer  of  stages  in  the  operations 
of  producing  the  lighter  ctoel  products  and  to  reducing  the  cost  of  Lialcing 
those  products  '.;hich.  have  been  grov,'i-.g  in  Importance  in  total  production  of 
iron  and  steel  products. 

In  "Stories  of  /inerico:!  Industry"  United  States  Departncnt  of  Cooviorco, 
1537,  the  folio  ...;  o>:tract  ic  of  interest; 
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"It  nic:li1;  sggim  at  first  ciglit  tlis.t  v;itii  all  tliis  Icbor- 
saving  nacliinci-y  thorc  v;ould  "be  fc-jcr  jobs  in  tlic  stool  iiidustrj 
today.  But  as  a  natter  of  fact,  tho  reverse  is  true,  E-.iplo-- 
mont  i:-  the  industry  in  Dccer.iber  193  6  v.'as  at  the  liigkost  point 
ever  reached  '.vith  over  lialf  a  r.iillion  ncn  on  the  pa^Toll,  5,000 
more  than  v.'cre  e:.iployod  in  1929,  And  the  basic  vra^e  rates  of 
the  cointrj-'s  steel  cnployces  ca-c  on  the  highest  lovol  in  the 
hJLctory  of  the  i:idiistry,  .'jLl  of  those  figures  are  published  by 
tho  industry's  o-.vn  statistical  experts.  Tho  products  turned  out 
by  the  nev/  machinery  arc  so  nuch  cheaper  and  so  riuch  i.iorc  nearly 
perfect  that  the  use  of  steel  is  tremendously  increasing,  and 
V7ith  it  er.iploy.nent  increases  also," 

Outstanding  in  these  devclopnents,  has  been  the  large  continuous  nills 
including  the  recently  developed  continuous  strip  mills, 

Sarlior  operations  of  the  industrj^  v/oro  characterised  by  long  shift 
hoiffs  of  labor,  seven  days  per  week,  V7hen  operating  at  normal  rates.  The 
industry  began  reducing  hours  of  daily  labor  considerably  follov;ing  1919  and 
during  operation  of  the  il.R.i..  Code  r.iade  furtlier  reductions  which  have  been 
retained  to  a  large  ejrtent. 

Difficulty  in  petting  sufficient  shilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  in  tines 
of  high  productio..  a..a  a  desire  on  the  part  of  labor  to  increase  veehly  earn- 
ings at  sucli  tiinea,  are  factors  to  be  considered  in  attenpting  to  hold  rigid- 
ly to  an;'  limited  hours  per  r;eok  emplo^'nGnt  plan. 

Due  to  '.vide  fluctuatio:ic  i;.  iroii  anu  .,to;oi  objurations,  the  average 
-..•eolcly  and  annual  hoxirs  of  er:ploy.;ient  in  the  industry  are  bolov;  tjie  average 
of  other  largo  co'V/oxablo  industrial  groups. 
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The  Blast  T'oriiace,    Cteel  TJorVs,    and  Holli:>-:  Ilill  Industry  is  the  largest 
industry  in  the  drn-'able  goods   group,   produces   a  r:iu.e  diversity  of  products 
and  rnLght  therefore  be  e:rpected  to  be  nore  stable  in  its  o-perations.     It   is, 
hOT;ever,   lu-.corx-.only  sensitive  to   changes   in  general  econoLiic   conditions  and 
periodic  fluctuations   in  its  operations  ai^e  among  the  r.ost   severe   in  the 
Uriitod  States  na^iufacturing  industries. 

It  has  been  characterized  hj  periods  of  high  pressujre  driving  for  pro- 
duction acco-.ipanied  by  hiring  of  additional  enployees  and  over-tine   u'ork 
fcllo-.red  by  periods  of  lo".r  production,    drastic  reduction  in  emplo^nnent ,   cj.id 
indefiniteness  as  to  res-^iription  of  increased  operations, 

-Is   in  r.iost   industries  u'lich  roq.uire  either  shilled  and  ser.ii-shilled 
■workers  and  e-.-e3.  co:vi:ion  labor  having  sono  fa;niliarity  with  the  operations, 
cnployoGs  ore  ir.clincd  to  sticlc  rith  the  industr;-  and  v/ait  for  an  opportui^itj- 
to  get  bach  on  t!ie  pajoroll  or  to  n.orc  nornal  worhing  hours  and  liesitate  to 
seel:  otlier  eraplo^^xient, 

!£any  enployees  are  untrained  for  ot'^er  enploynent  and  find  difficult^"- 
la  changing,     3cono;iic  conditions  v;hich  cause  a  slironp  in  iron  and  steel 
operations  are  U£ua.lly  preceded  by  or  accor..paniod  by  a  reduction  in  other 
large  :.;anufaotr:i'in-j  activities  v;hich  results  in  reduced  opport-onities  for 
other  ec'-ploynent,     'Jlieii  lay-offs  or  short- tir.ie  v/orking  periods  becone  e::- 
tended,   enployees  riay  be  reduced  to  living  conditions  not  conducive  to 
desirable  v/elfciro  conditions  in  tiie  cor.i.iunitj-, 

Co...positiun  _ol'  '•■ovli  .-!!2££2 
V.or'jexL  i^-o  ^j.  ^;,.  i^tid  only  in  offlc-j  \.".)^±  in  the   in-histry  and  constitute  a 
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a  3"'3all  proportion  of  tlie  to'jal  w'orkers, 

Dauglierty,  2e  ClioazGau  anl  Ctratton  in  tlieir  publication  "Scononics  of 
TliG  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,"  give  sone  interesting  figui'es  on  tlie  conposi- 
tion  of  steel  industry  working  forces,  netliods  of  xra[^Q  payment  and  vfages, 

..ccording  to  tliese  autiors  tlic  r-orlcing  force  is  i.xidc  up  of  native  and 
foreign  -vrnites  and  native  negroes  in  varying  proportions   in  different  sec- 
tions of  tke  United  States,    tke  proportions  for   tlie   industry  as  a  wliole  being, 
60  percent  native  v;kites,   35  percent  foreign  T/kites  and  5  percent  native 
negro.      In  Eastern  plants  tne  proportions   given  are  about   45  percent  native 
rhite,    57  percent  foreign  V;-liite  and  10  percent  native  negrv  .     In  Soutliern 
plants,    5S  percent  native  vrkite,    2  percent  foreign  'jliite  and  40  percent 
native  negro. 

Skilled  labor  consists  al;"aost  entirely  of  rrkite  labor  and  the  average 
vrorlang  force  coi"prises  about  25  percent  skilled,  u5  percent  seni-skilled, 
and  tlie  balance  coixion  labor. 

Tkey  state  that  i:.:proved  r.ieckai'iization  in  rolling  rails  has  tended  to 
rjaterially  reduce  tke  .-linount  of  skilled  labor  required  in  tlie  production  of 
rolled  products,   particulcirly  of  uire  rods,   plates,    slieets,   and  strips, 

',7agc_s 

According  to  tlie  scnne  authors,  netliods  of  paying  enployecs  in  the 
industiT  vary  considerably  depending  on  the  department  in  v;kich  they  v/ork 
and  character  of  v;ork, 

ScJxiricd  and  office  er.xployocs  are  usually  paid  by  tlie  v;eek  or  nonth. 
In  the  plant,  \;orkcro  are  paid  by  tlic  liour,  by  piece  vrork  or  by  tonnage 
output.     The  proportiona  working  u-zdcr  those  different  i.iethods  of  paying 
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vax"  T-idGly  in  t/.e   sa;'.io  plcnx,    in  different  plants  and.  districtc  fror.i  about 
fift7  percent  en  l.ourly  rates  cncl  fift^  percent  on  pioce  and  tonnaj^c  outimt 
rates   in  ncrtliom  districts  to   soventj^  percent  liourlj"  and  tliirty  percent 
piece  or  tonnage  output  rates  in  souTtliern  district  plants. 

In  tlie  stool  riakin;;;  depca'tncnts   t'lc  i-atio  of  lioiu^ly  rate  "orlccrs  to 
piece  and  toi-'siccio  output  rate  vrorkers  is  about  si:;ty'to  forty  and  in  the 
rolling  nills,    ei.iployinc  i.iore  skilled  ^.Torkers,   about  tliirtj--f  ive  to  sixty- 
five, 

"Hourly  earnin^^s  offer  a  better  neans  of  conT^arison  uith  otlier  indus- 
tries,   varying  r.iore  uidely  in  tlic  iron,  and  steel  industry  than  in  any  other 
cor.ipai'able  industry,    varying  frou  as  Ioit  as  twenty  cents  per  Iiour  for 
cor2n.on  labor  to  over  two  and  one-half  dollars  per  hour  for  highly  skilled 
labor  prior  to  the  i'T.K.A,   Code." 

Their  co:nparison  of  eai'nigs  of  steel  plant   employees  T;ith  the  average 
of  a  .:5?oup  of  coi-iparable  industries  in  a  year  of  prosperity  (1929)   and  a 
year  of  depression  (1932)    is  shovni  in  the  following  table.     The  group  of 
industries  used  for  conparison  included  Agricultiu-al  Tiplenent,  Foundry     and 
ilachine  Shop,   ChG::ical,   Electrical  Eq.uipi?.ent,  Fmbber  Tire  and  the  Autouobile 
industries, 

1929  1932 

Group  Average  '.VeeiJLy  Earnings v  52,00  f  18.33 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry  V/eekly  Earnings         32.60       13,20 

C-roup  Avcra/'e  ,'uinual  T^arninr's    .    .    1    .    ..';1, -530,00  ;|^343,00 
Iron  and  Steel  Induatry  jijmual  Eai'nings  1,G20,00     550,00 
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Tlis   conparisor.  sIiotts  tliat   tlio  averar:e  vreekly  and  aiiTiual  earnings   of  iron 
and  steel  e:",iplo3'eos  T7ere  liigher  tlian  the  averac;e  for  tlie  group   in  1929  but 
\7ere  very  nuch.  lov.'er  tlian  tlie  group  averages   in  1932, 

Average  Iiouxly  vzage  and  pay  rates  vary  bot-vveen  Northern,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Southern  Districts, 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'   Bulletin  No,   567  on  vTages   in  the   Iron 
and  Steel  industry  in  1931  sho".;s  the  average  rentes  paid  coFnon  labor   in. 
1929   in  different  districts  as  follov,-s:- 

per  Hour 

Eastern  district  , 37.5  ^ 

Pittsburgh  district 45,3  ff 

Great  Lal:es  district  » 45.6  4 

Southern  district  ,  ,... 27.9  (j, 

Tiie   table  on  page  58  published  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  shov;s  vari- 
ations in  hourly  -ivages  and  -..-eeliLy  earnings  during  parts  of  1933  and  1934  ujider 
N»3,A.  Code  operations, 

Tlic  tables  on  page  49  sho^.;,  1929  to  1935  inclusive,  trends  in  Total  V.'age 
Disbin-senents  and  Average  Yearly  V/ages  in  Blast  F..xnace,  Steel  Vforks,  and  in 
Rolling;  Mill  Operations  for  the  U:-.ited  States  as  a  v.'hole,  Maryland  and 
iJ-abana,  Alaboi-na  is  chovm  separately  as  it  is  a  lo\/  wage  state. 
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3I.AST  JTIBILLCES 

T-T^Z  Oi?  TOT;i  TIL  ELY  'JiJJE  01321)11522  31:715* 

192S   -   100 


^ear 


1951 
1933 
1S35 


1929 

1931 
1933 
1935 


U.   S.  Total 


r.Iaryland 


100.00 
45.90 
27.50 
45.10 


100.00 
44.30 
27.20 
42.20 


iiins::  of  i^^Rj.i  tmri;!  iia.ses  per  isjployee 

1929    =   100 


".   S.  Total 


liaryland. 


LOO. 00 
84.40 
55.90 
74.10 


100.00 
92.80 
47.60 
50.20 


llabariia 

100.00 
51.10 
24.30 
43.00 


Jilabaraa 


100.00 
79.40 
60.60 
76.80 


rsax 


GTHSL  TiORlB  AlTD  RCLLILG  L:ILLS 
nmSA  0?  TOILi  YE-iBLY  '^lAHR  DISBURoELIEl^TS 

1929   =   100 


U.    3.  Total 


'.sx'Yla.n.'i 

iilabania 

100.00 

100.00 

64.96 

47.13 

50.32 

35.67 

74.43 

Data 

not 

Available 

1929 
1931 
1933 


,.ear 

1929 
1931 

1953 
193.,. 


LUU.uU 

49.11 
37,56 

C3.ei 


IITDEX  0?  SCyHlkGE  lEiiRLT  -^i(JI;s  PER  IL.IPLO'ISP 
1929   =   100 


U.  3-  Total 


100. CO 
73.20 

55.50 
70.00 


L:...ryland __  _     j\labaxiia 

100.00  100,00 

60.58  93.60 

62.35  71.90 

71,70  Data  Hot  Available 


*ooijjce:   Corai^uted  irohi  "Uviited  States  Geiicus  of  Ivlanui'acturec  for  United  States 
oiid  xHabar.ia.."     Private  Eoi.ircec  i^or  Maryland, 


The  larr-:^  decline  in  total  yecxly  \rzre  dicbiii'sementfi   in  the  blast  furnace 
oiperatior.s  from  1C30   fco  1933  v/as  due  to  reduced  operations  resulting  pai'tly 
rror;i  reduced  de;,iand  for  steel  products  and  partly  to  increased  use  of  scrap  in 
ctoel  nal-cine. 


-60- 


Mar j"land * s  trend  in  total  yearly  wage  disb-urs events  in  the  blast  fuj>nace 
operations  varied  little  from  tlie  United  States  and  ^U-abaraa  trends  over  either 
the  declininG  or  recovering  periods. 

The  greatest  decline  in  annual  yearly  nages  per  employee  in  the  blast 
f^jrnace  operations  occurred  in  1932  and  1935  followinf:;  wage  cuts  in  the 
industry.  Recovery  follo\7ed  T.dth  operations  of  the  N.H.A,  but  raised  annual 
yearly  vjaj^es  per  employee  more  in  the  U-iited  States  as  a  uhole  and  jllabama 
than  in  Maryland, 

The  steel  vjorlcs  and  i-ollin^  iiiill  operations  do  not  shou  as  sreat  decline 
in  total  yearly  v;agc  disbiu-sements  as  the  blast  fur-nace  operations  due  to  a 
better  rate  of  operations.  The  lo^J  yearly  xicxr^Q   disbursenents  in  1953  are 
partly  due  to  lo"  operations  and  partly  to  vrace  reductions, 

I'laryland  eriployees  in  the  steel  and  rolling  v.iill  operations  fared  con- 
siderably better  than  the  United  States  total  or  /ilabaiua  employees. 

Average  3'sarly  wages  per  employee  receded  to  1935  and  then  recovered 
scne  due  to  higher  r/agc  rates  under  the  IT.R.A.  dui'ing  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  and  during  1934  but  the  recovery  did  not  bring  them  back  to  1929  duo  to 
shorter  hours  of  vrork. 

In  average  yearly  vra'^es  Maryland  employees  in  steel  and  rolling  mill 
operationG  fared  considerably  better  than  tho  total  United  States  and  Alabama 
employees  mostly  due  to  more  hours  of  v/ork  per  year. 

Fluctuations  in  'jage  disbursements  in  the  indu.stry  as  a  whole  and  in 
!.!aryland  are  more  strikingly  shov.-n  in  Exhibit  11,  pa^ic  65  and  following  tab- 
ulation, v/hich  shows  the  trends  in  wage  disbuTee/.ients  for  the  industry  as  a 
i.Thole  and  for  I.Iaryland  1029  to  1Q:vo, 
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CH/JTER  7 

PRICES  OP  IRON  Aim   STEEL 


Pricing  of  iron  and  stocl  products  has  been  dictated  largely  by  the 
policies  of  a  for:  of  the  IcrQQst   producci's  and  has  been  influenced  also  by 
the  buying  policies  of  sor.:c  of  the  largest  consuners. 

Prior  to  June  1936  prices  i7ere  quoted  on  basing  syster.is  established  by 
the  industry,  Volui.-:es  have  been  \witten  on  investigations  and  criticisr.is  of 
those  basing  systems  and  on  proposed  alternative  systems. 

Prior  to  the  cease  and  desist  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comriiission  in 
1924,  the  Pittsburgh  Plus  Systeara  V7as  in  vogue.  Under  this  system  the  de- 
livered cost  of  steel  products  T;as  the  price  at  Pittsburgh  plus  freight  from 
Pittsbuxgii  to  point  of  deliver-^.  This  s^-stem  uas  an  outgrovjth  of  the  high 
concentration  of  the  industry  in  the  Pittsbirrgh  area. 

As  concentration  of  one  of  the  largest  consuu-aei^s,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, gxev/  in  the  Lal:e  Region  there  uas  a  largo  eirpansion  of  tlie  iron  and 
steel  industry  adjacent  to  this  consuming  area  and  the  Lake  Ore  Supplies, 
Plants  locatod  in  this  area  had  advantages  of  reduced  transportation  costs 
on  ore  and  a  concidorable  portion  of  their  products.  Those  advantages  vicxc 
partly  offset  by  higher  transportation  costs  on  coal  for  the  manufacture  of 
coke. 

Prior  to  discontinuance  of  the  Pittsbxirgh  Plus  System  of  pricing  some 
of  the  independent  producers  in  the  Lako  Region  had  broken  av/ay  from  the 
C3''3tcni  and  had  established  Chicago  as  a  basing  point. 

The  Pittcbui'gh  Plus  Gyotera  of  pricing  v/as  replaced  in  1924  by  the  Multi- 
ple Base  System  irhich  established  basinc  in  a  number  of  stool  producing 
contcro.  This  syetcm  v/ao  recognized  and  uccoptod  in  tho  1J,R,A.  Code  operations 
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bu"b  T:as  considsrrJoly  criticised  as  retaining;  nxiny  of  the  objectionable  foat- 
uxcs  of  the  Pittsbvir3h  Plu.s  Systera, 

In  Jujno  1958,  the  Carnc/;:io  Steel  Company,  a  subsidico-y  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Coriioration  simultaneously  announced  reductions  in  the  loricc  of 
som.c  sheet  stool  and  other  prodiicts  and  the  sar.ic  prices  f.o.b.  Pittsburrjh, 
Chicago,  and  Einrinfjhari.  Other  coi'ipanies  followed  this  move  establishing  what 
virtually  aiTO-Joits  to  an  f.o.b.  plant  pricing  syston. 

This  created  considerable  confusion  ai^^ong  both  producers  and  users  of 
stool  products  and  its  influence  on  different  districts  is  difficult  to  de- 
tcrmino  at  this  tine, 

Ej±.ibits  12  and  12A,and  tabulations,  pa^^cs  70  to  73  shov;  the  National 
production  trend  for  all  steel  products  1926  to  1937  inclusive  and  the  price 
trends  ovor  the  sane  period  for  some  of  the  predominant  products. 

The  price  curves  shoiT  a  certain  decree  of  inflexibility  in  steel  prices. 
In  1929,  the  year  talccn  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  production  reached  an  all 
time  peak  ■i/ithout  a  Liaterial  rise  in  the  composite  price  of  steel  products 
from  the  tl-xee   precedinc  years. 

In  1932,  the  year  of  lorrest  production  the  composite  xDrice  of  steel  pro- 
ducts v.-as  littlo  beloT,'  t:iat  of  1929, 

In  general  prices  of  Tjroducts,  for  v.'jiich  there  is  a  material  increase  in 
demand  in  boom  periods,  advance  and  prices  of  these  products  are  reduced  in 
dull  tiroes  to  stimixLato  buyinc..  Influence  of  the   i:f,R,A,  Code  on  steel  prices 
is  sho•.•n^  by  comparison  of  1932  and  1934  prices. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  definito  trend  tov;ards  improved  quality 
and  reduction  in  price  of  autunbcr  of  stool  products,  porticTi.larly  sheets  and 
other  li.'-Jit  stoel  [products  for  which  there  has  boon  a  crov/iUG  da;iand  in  mis- 
cellajioous  r.cT;  uses  of  stool. 
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CI-L'iPTER  S 
CdiFHriTION 

Th.e  coEipetition  betT7een  steel  producing  companies  is  priiaarily  deter- 
rained  hj:  ~ 

1,  The  cost  of  producinc  their  products  as  corapared  to 
competitors  cost. 

2,  The  cost  of  distributing  their  products,  particu- 
larly transportation  from  point  of  manufactujre  to 
consumer  as  compai-ed  to  competitors  cost, 

3,  Consuner  preference  and  demand. 

Item  1,  Item  one  is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors,  chief  of  ^7hich 
are:  - 

a.  Dependable  long  rarage  supplies  of  rav/  materials  such 
as  iron  ores,  coal  for  making  coke,  used  as  reducing 
and  heating  fuel  cjid  in  pov/er  generation  and  fluxes, 
at  costs  comparing  favorably  -jith  competitors  costs. 
High  iron  content  and  lov;  silica  and  phosphomis  con- 
tent of  iron  ores,  and  lov/  ash  and  sulphur  content 
and  good  coking  properties  of  coal  used  for  maJcing  < 
coke  for  reducing  fuel,  contribute  to  more  efficient 
operation  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel  furnaces  pro- 
ducing pig  iron  and  steel  ingots, 

b.  Dependable  ]-abor  supply  at  favorable  v/age  rates, 

c.  Rate  of  Operation: 

Iron  aiid  steel  producing  uiiits  ore  large  ton- 
nage uiiite,   inflexible  aiid  not  adapted  to  efficient 
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pi'oductioii  c.t  low  rates  of  operation.  Labor  caid 
otlier  itens  of  operating  cost  are  practicclly  con- 
stant irrespective  of  tonnage  output.  Production  costs 
per  ton  rise  rapidly  v/ith.  any  considerable  reduction 
in  output, 

d.  Efficiency  of  Operation: 

Tiie  efficiency  of  operation  is  influenced  by 
the  quality  of  raw  raaterials,   rate  of  o]peration,  bal- 
ancing of  operations  betv/een  the  successive   stares   of 
processing,    skill  of  the  operati::i;3  force  and  the   tjnpes 
of   installed  equipnent. 

Rapid  changes   in  recent  years,   r^articularly  in 
steel  rolling  oquipriiont ,   have  nade  nany  of  the  older 
mills  obsolete  \.'ith  respect  to  efficiency  in  rolling 
costs, 

e,  Fi::od  and  Overhead  Costs; 

It  is  a  requisite  of  any  industrial  ovjoration 
that   it  i.iake  a  reasonable  return  on  capital  iAVOst- 
raont  if  it  cirpocts  to  attract   capital  and  continue 
In  c.cisterice, 

T';.e  capital  investnent  of  the  fully  int Gyrated 
iron  and  steel  co.';panies  is   e:/Ctrer:iely  larjje  due  to 
their  larrjo  holdinco  of  rav;  laaterial  supplies,   trans- 
portation facilitiea  ai'id  larce  ifianufacturine  facili- 
ties on  v/hich  enorrnous  suna  nee  e:qjended  to  k(;op 
tiiem  modernizGd, 
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These  facilities  result  i:i   lo',Ter  manufacturing 
costs  for  larfje  fu.lly  intof-rated  producers  than  for 
the  partly  or  non-inte^ratod  producers  but  r/lien  firod 
and  ovorheud  cliarfies  aro  added  tlio  larr;c  intorjratod 
coHpanics  lose  sorao  of  tlieir  manufacturing  advantarjos, 
Tiiis  enables  the  portly  and  non-intocrated  praduccrs 
to  compete  uitli  full;'  intocratcd  producers  and  at 
times  to  snor:  a  octscr  not  rctuxn  on  investment, 
Oixr  study  indicates  tnat  Maryland's  steel  industry  is  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion •.'.'itJIi  respect  to  the  forc-join^^  items  influcncinf^  cost  of  production. 

Item.  2.  A  Iccrr^o   proportion  of  tlio  products  of  the  iron  and  stool  indus- 
try .are  hoa"/:-  to:n:a,GC  products  arA   transportation  from  the  point  of  mxinufac- 
turc  to  the  consimicr  represents  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  to  tlic 
consumer,  T-ms  lias  increased  rith  increased  frei^.-ht  ro.tes  and  is  unlikely, 
considering  the  railroad  situation,  to  be  reduced. 

Increased  cost  of  rail  transportation  has  added  to  the  advantage  of 
st^el  plants  located  '.There  -.vater  transportation  can  be  used  on  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlieir  tonna.^;o  to  be  distributed, 

Mar3'la;a.d ' a  chief  iron  and  steel  producing  ujiit,  the  Sparrov/s  Point  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Gteol  Corporation  is  located  on  tidewater  and  particularly 
•.-.■oil  oituatod  for  a  considerable  distribution  of  its  products  to  larrje  steel 
consunin/r  conters  alon^  the  Atlaiatic  Seaboard, 

l^mdaaontolly  the  location  of  on.  iron  and  stool  producing  center  v/ith 
roi'crcncc  to  -lar'ccts  for  its  products,  and  the  location  of  competitive  pro- 
du'jin-,  centers  v/ith  respect  to  such  Liarlceta  -"ould  dotormino  I'.o  a-liitrgc  c;c- 
tor.t  the  inductry'c  conpotitivo  poaition  v.'ith  respect  to  diatribution  of 
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its  products. 

TliiG  dotcrnination  lias  not  bocn  go  cimplo  in  the  past  liov.'ovor,  duo  to 
sales  and  distribution  practicos  involving  pricing  of  products  f.o.b,  basing 
point  or  points,  absorption  of  froigiit,  additions  and  deductions  of  extras 
and  other  practices  v.'hich  nadc  it  difficult  to  dofinitclv  dotcrraino  tho  true 
coriipotition  of  a  plant.  Under  those  TJracticcs  sor.io  products  v/ero  probably- 
sold  bclov/  cost  at  tinos  in.  como  areas  to  maintain  or  boost  plant  operations 
and  reduce  costs  on  products  shipped  into  more  favorable  markot  territory. 

On  J-unc  24,  1958,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Coripany,  a  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  subsidiary,  s hnuitaneoiisly  annoimced  reductions  in  prices  on  some 
of  its  products  and  quoted  the  sarae  prices  f.o.b,  Pittsbur-gh,  Chicago,  and 
Birainghaa.  Other  producers  follov/od  the  Steel  Corporation's  action  making 
nost  nills  base  pricing  points  for  products. 

This  action  has  been  hailed,  by  steel  industrj^  joiirnals,  as  a  move  to 
f.o.b,  plant  pricing  but  they  coiiient  on.  the  confusion  it  created  oiTiong  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  It  has  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  detenaine  its 
Gffoct  on  Ivlaryland's  cteol  industry. 

Item  5,  Consumer  Frofcrence  is  probably  not  as  vital  a  factor  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  as  in  more  specialised  products  industries,  the  pro- 
ducts Ox  -.'hich  novo  more  directly  to  t]-.e  ultimate  consuiiier.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  special  steels  for  various  uses,  in  rocont  years  hov.-evcr,  it  has 
■become  a  more  ii-iportemt  factor  than  iu  former  years,  Tho  stool  producers, 
responding  to  consijijcra  requirements,  liavc  dovelopod  stools  for  ordinary  and 
special  uses  uith  a  uidc  variety  of  chemical  and  physical  proportioo.  Those 
have  boon  dovolopcd  tiU'0U(-;h  special  •pi'ocossing  and  tho  use  of  allo-^lng  metals. 

Helativo  price  and  quality,  co;if idonco  in  tho  producers  products,  de- 
livery and  credit  tcrma  largoly  influence  the  consuners  buying  policies. 
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Productiori  Cost   at  Sparrov/s  Foiat 

T('itli  rospoct  to  tlie  EotlilGliom  Stool  C-:.rpoi-atioE.  plant   at  Sparrorra 
Poir.t,  naxyloiid,    tlic   costs  of  iron  and  stool  production  are  not  puolishod 
but   it  nay  t)G  surriisod,   from  tfecir     position  v/itla  respect  to  raw  iTiatorial 
Gup-olios,   labor  conditions,    tlioir  up-to-date  modern  rolling  equipment  for 
rolling  their  predominai^t  products,   tlao  Icind  of  products  made  and  tlieir 
bettor  than  national  aTcra/^c  operatin-  rate  in  recent  years,    that  this 
plr.nt   is   in  position  to  produce  its  products  at  low-^r  cost  than  northern  and 
midv.'est ern  plant s , 

Th-3  United  States  Steel  Corporation  mills   in  Alabar.io.,    in  which  thc;re 
has  been  c.arried  out   a  lox^o  modernization  of  steel  rolling  facilities   in 
the  past  five  years  and  in  v.-hich  there  exists  a  combination  of  iron  ores,    ■ 
coal  and  fluxes,,  in  close  proximity,   and  cheap   labor,    is  probably  the  louest 
cost  producins  steel  center, 

The  follo-.-in;3  table,    shoT.'in3  the  avcraGo  value,   per   gross  ton,   of  pig 
iron  at  blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States  in  1932  and  195S,   cxovr^s  Maryland 
v.-ith  nine  other  States  in  most  of  v.liich  costs  of  producing  pig  iron  hifjilier 
■fchoin  those  in  Maryland  may  be  expected,  Maryland' s  cost  t/as  probably  be- 
tT/eon  the  "Other  States"  figures  and  "Alabama"   figuores. 

Pig  iron  prices  vary  in  different   sections  dopcnding  upon  quality, 
cost  of   oroducti:,..  a.vl  cor..potition. 
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AvZRi\.GS  lALUE  PER  GSOSS  TOH  0?  Pia  IHOK  M'  BLAST  FUKilACES 
IN  THE  UinTirD  ST/JTES,   1932-1933 

ST-'JI-Z  1952  19S5" 

Alabana .    ,^11.01  Sll.55 

Illinois 15,77  15,80 

Indiana .,.,,.  15.45  15.42 

LlicMgaii 15.22  15.19 

liou  York 14.33  14.50 

Oliio ^ 15.12  14.55 

Tciincssco (a)  (a) 

Otlior  States  V   , ,   15.40 14.00 

Average  for  United  States     ^|)14,S0  §14.36 

a/  Ir.Gludcd  under  -'Other  States." 

b/  Colorado,    Io-r:a,   ICentucky,  ;.iar;-la:^d,  Llassacliusetts,  Lliimcsota,   Tennessee, 
TJtal:,  yir-inia,   and  "'est  Yir{;;inia. 

Covirco:     I>ic;incorinc:  ai:d  Ilininj^     govn-nal  -  Voli  136,  Ko,  9 

Products  Distribution 
IIo  definite  fif^urcs  on  distribution  costs  of  r.Iaryland's   iron  and  steel 
products  Mere  obtaina^ble,    it  r;as  hcT/ever,   possible  to  obtain  and  shoxi  the 
location  of  other  steel  -pi-oducing  centers,   all  of  v;hich  are  potential 
conpetitors  of  L:ar;>'la::cl's  steel  industry.     It  was  also  possible  to  determine 
tho  prcdoni:iant  potential  narlrots. 

National  Diatribution  of  the  Iron  an4  St_ecl  ludi.ist_ry 
_^jk1  Prodo,.:ina:  t  Consu^.ier  I 'arhets 

"itrylaiid'a  ctccl  in-jot  capacity  acccrdir.::  to  the  1935  Ir  jn  and  steel 

Institv.tc  Directory  is  2,490,000  ^ross  tons  per  year.     The  national  capacity 
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is  7-1,431,089   -rose   tons  per   year.     I.Iaryland,    ranking  sixtli  in  capacity  lias 
5,5  pei-cent   of  tlic  total  national  capacity, 

Tlio  follovrin;;^  table  sliows  tlio  national  distribution  of  steel  in^ot  pro- 
duction ca.oacitT  by  states   in  tlie  order   of  their  predoninancc. 


I'Tational  Distribution  of  Capacity 
for  the 
production  of  Steel  Inr;ots 


^.^^_                                                          jUnnial  Capacity 
■^"^■"^^                                                              Gross  Tons 

Percent 
of  total 

Cui'.iulat  ivc 
percent 

Fonn-.s:-i-/ania 25,421,004- 

32,8 

32,8 

Ohio 

15,772,800 

22,1 

54.9 

India;-a     .    . 

8,496,200 

11.9 

66,8 

Illinois    .    .    , 

7,557,800 

10,3 

77.1 

llev  York   .    .    , 

5,2'14,700 

4*5 

81.6 

Marylar.d   ,    .    , 

2,490,000 

3.5 

85.1 

Alabaria     .    .    , 

2,212,500 

3.1 

88.2 

I.Iichi'jon  ,    . 

2,111,475 

3.0 

91,2 

L'ost  Virginia 

1,552,000 

2,3 

93,5 

Eentuclcj^  .    . 

913,400 

1,3 

94,8 

Colorado    .    . 

838,000 

1.2 

96.0 

California  , 

580,000 

0.9 

95.9 

Missoiiri    .    . 

495,400 

0.7 

97.6 

Dclararc   ,    . 

378,000 

0,5 

98.1 

llimiGsota     . 

300,000 

0,4 

93,5 

ITcw  Jorscy  .    . 

279,670 

0,4 

98,9 

Llascachusotts 

190,000 

0.3 

99, E 

'Vashinrt  on  . 

156,800 

0.2 

99.4 

Co'n'iccticut 

144,800 

0.2 

99.6 

Gcorcia   .    .. 

157,040 

0.2 

99.8 

Rhode  Island 

51,000) 

Oklahona  .    . 
Tc:cas   .... 

50,000)_ 
6,000) 

-   -   -  0.2 

100.0 

Vir:jinia  .    . 

,..2,o00) 

T0t£ 

?.l 

71,431,089 

100.0 

otccl  inco'fcc,   bciUG  the  base  ocni -finished  product  fron  vriiich  rolled 
steel  products  -rrc  r.iadc,    is  rni  ii.dicator  of  the  national  distribution  of  the 
iron  aiid  cteel  industry,     Hon-intc,-jrated  steel  plants,  usinG  aem-procossod 
rxitcrialc  fron  ir.tocyatcd  plants  ai*c  r.iostly  located  near  intocjratcd  plaiits 
froi:  nhich  their  r.iutcrials   or/ne. 
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Tlic  cuiziildt ive  porccnt  coliiixi  of  t'lc  tabic  sli07;s  the  lii^li  cor.cer.trcxticii 
of  tl'iG  industry  in  the  fovj:   Icadinr;  Gtatcs,  Porjisj-lvania,  Oliio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  tliese  liavin^  77.1  percent  of  tlie  total  national  incot  producinc  capa- 
city, Tliis  concentration  is  due  prinarily  to  ra'.T  naterial  supplies,  lalce 
i-e:;;ion  iron  ores  a:id  rpod  col;in{;:  coals,  adjacent  to  or  ritliin  economic  liaula3e 
dista:-ce  of  the  operations  a:;d  secondarily  to  concentration  of  the  autonotive, 
riachinery  noinufacturins  and  otiier  lar^e  steel  consvdninc  industries  in  the  area 
of  these  states. 

The  national  distribution  of  the  Blast  Fiuniace,  Steel  V.'orhs,  and  Rollin.;^ 
Hill  Industry  is  shorrn  in  Enhibit  13  (map)  na^e  84  and  Exhibit  15A  (tabula- 
tion) pai;e   85. 

The  national  distribution  of  components  of  the  industry  is  shorrn  in 
Exhibits  14  to  22   inclusive  on  pafjes  85  to  S4. 

These  en!:ibits  sliov:  the  loco.tions  of  the  iron  and  steel  prouucin.;;^  opera- 
tions T7hic]i  are  potential  ccinpet iters  of  Maryland's  productiori, ..  Maryland's 
steel  products  cere  i:-.  competition  r.ot  only  y.dth  products  of  other  districts 
but  also  r,'ith  some  products  of  other  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, parent  company  of  the  Spar-rous  Point  plant. 

Reference  to  E:::'^ibit  G,  pa^e  42,  chart  and  table,  shows  that  the  specific 
prcdonin-ant  industries,  ■'.Thich  collectively  accounted  for  about  seventy  percent 
of  the  national  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  products  diurinr  tlie  years  1929  to 
1930  inuij.^ive,  v/ere  automoti"  c,  buildin^;:,  railroad,  metal  container,  oil,  zcs 
and  mini...",  a-::yi culture,  riachinerj'-,  hicfAViay   construction  and  exports. 

ii  study  of  national  distribution  of  these  predominant  steel  consur.iinc 
industries  shov;s  that  the  autoi.otivo  indu;jtry  is  hi;;hly  concentrated  in  areas 
situated  in  liichi,'_,an,  ',/isconsin,  Ohio,  Illinois,  ilew  York,  Indiana,  lissouri, 
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cnd  Z-?.:i3ac,    at   sonc  distcjico  fi-on  I>alti:.iore  and   closer  to  otlier   steel  ;:roc1uc- 
inj  C3ntjrs,     The    -greatest   concentration  is   in     soutliern  LiichiGan,    sou±b.exn 
v7isconsin,   nortl-crn  Illinois  and  nortliern  Oliio   arecis, 

Tlie  "ouildins  industry  is  v.'idely  distributed  v;ith  a  lii^li  concentration 
oxea  in  tlie  tLiclrly  populated  Atlantic  Seaboard  area  north  of  Maryland  and 
vritMn  favorable   shipping  dist'.rxc      of  Baltir.ore  by  rail  and  water  transportation. 

The  i-ailroads   serving  the   densely'  populated  cjrea  north  of  I.laryland  along  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  axe  loarce  consuj-.iers  of  iron  and  steel  in  trach  equipr.ient  and 
rolling  stoc]:.     The  ivlrjryland  iron  and  steel   industry  is   favorably  located  for 
supplying  this   der.iand. 

The  :;.etal   container  industry  has  a  large   concentration  also   in  the  densely 
populated  Atlairtic  Seaboard  ai'ea  north  of  i.Iaryland  and  coiiprises  a  favorable 
narket  for  Haxyland's  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate  and  blach  sheets  for 
tinning,   suppler.ienting  a  considerable  local  F-ai'l:et, 

Tlie  oil,  gas  and  mining  industry  is  r^iostly  concentrated,  except  for  coal 
in  sections  at  a  considerable  distance  froii  Maryland  and  nearer  to  other  iron 
and  steel  producing  States, 

iigri cultural  der.iand  for   iron  and  steel  products,    other  than  agricultiU7al 
riachinery  is  widely  distributed,     Ilaryland's   iron  and  steel  industry  is  favor- 
ably located  for  supplying  this  donand  in  the  southeast,   northern  and  niddle 
Atlantic  acricultural  sections. 

The  highly  indu;3trial  character  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  area  north  of 
}.!aryland  provides  a  lai're  outlet  for  ),i5chinery  v.'hich  presents  a  considerable 
::j3x':'.et  for  ilaryland  steel  products  favorably  located  vdth  respect  to  shipping 
by  rail  and  v/ater. 

Hi'>i"'ay  construction  is  also  a  v/idoly  distributed  consvoer  of  steel  pro- 
ducts particularly  in  highly  populated  areas  favorably  located,   '/ith  respect 
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to  I.Iai'"larid '  s  steel  industry. 

Ifcrj^land's   steel  industry  is  r.-.ost   fo.vorably  locv'^ted  for  export   sliiixients 
oi"  iron  and  steel  products. 

Tlie  sro'rth.  in  tlie  r.:iscellojaeous  nevr  uses   of  steel  including  furnitvire, 
office  fi::turesj    refri;^erators,   air   conditioning  equipnont  and  many  other 
itoris  of   daily  use  r:ill  be  ^f^eatestin  the   donsel;^  populated  areas   in  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  area  north  of  Maryland  and  provides  a  fertile  narliiet  for 
steel  fron  I,Iar-"la nd . 


lixhibit  ISA 
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BLaST  furnaces,    steel  ';ORI-:s,    Aim  ROLLING  ICTLLS 

Industrial  Sections   in  which  the  Blast  Furnaces,  Steel  "/arks, 
and  Rolling  lails  Groups   are  one   of  the  Vital  Industrial  Groups 


Employees 

fo    of 

Employees 

%  of 

in  Blast 

Total 

in  Blast 

Total 

Furnaces, 

Produc- 

Fur nac  e  s , 

Produc- 

Steel ",'ks. 

tive  Em- 

Steel ms. 

tive  Em- 

& Rolling 

ployees 

&  Rolling 

ployees 

Mills 

Mills 

Alabana 

3irningham 

7,548 

18.4 

Ohio       Elyria 

1,300 

22.0 

Calif. 

Alhambra 

109 

2.7 

Lakewood 

720 

■    6.4 

Colorado 

Pueblo 

3,751 

51.4 

Lorain 

7 ,  302 

65.1 

Illinois 

iUton 

654 

9.6 

Mansfield 

1,339 

18.1 

Chicago 

30,814 

4.7 

Marion 

472 

9.3 

E,   St..  Louis 

831 

5.8 

Massillon 

3,059 

51.5 

Evanston 

491 

6.8 

Middle  tov.Ti 

2,834 

39.0 

Gale  sbur g 

153 

4.3 

Portsmouth 

2,176 

26.4 

Grajiite  City 

2,469 

35.2 

Steubonvill 

.e      4,803 

62.3 

Joilet 

2,340 

27,7 

T'ferren 

5,859 

60.0 

Mcywood 

120 

2,8 

Youngstown 

22,493 

65.0 

■"Taukegan 

1,193 

15.4 

Zanesville 

929 

12.8 

Indiana 

E.    Chicago 

y,692 

58.5 

Pennn.   Aliquippa 

6,946 

89.5 

Grry 

20,969 

78.2 

^Vllentoxvn 

1,518 

7.0 

Haiimond 

1,885 

13.3 

Bethlehem 

7,734 

54.5 

Kokomo 

1,442 

20.1 

Chester 

1,970 

12.6 

LaFayette 

118 

3.3 

East on 

611 

9.3 

TUincio 

715 

6.8 

Erie 

1,823 

7.5 

Terre  Kaute 

564 

5.6 

Harrieburg 

1,999 

18.6 

Kentucky 

Ashland 

1,944 

43-8 

Johnstown 

8,775 

63.3  , 

Covington 

611 

5.5 

Lebr.non 

2,108 

31,6 

Hcvjpcrt 

770 

13.3 

Li-'V;er  Morion          122 

3.8 

liiryland 

BcJtimore 

8,845 

6.1 

McKeriaport 

8,925 

73.0 

Cumberland 

454 

6.9 

New  Castle 

3,788 

47.8 

Michigan 

'Vyandctte 

699 

10.1 

Norristown 

641 

10.3 

Minnesota 

Duluth 

2,570 

18.7 

Pittsburgh 

22,970 

20.4 

New  J.ipsey 

Belleville 

306 

5.8 

Reading 

3,000 

9.9 

Trenton 

3,411 

13.8 

Sharon 

2,664 

45.9 

New  York 

Duff';lo 

7,637 

7.2 

'■Jilkinsburg           519 

8.2 

Ohio 

Canton 

5,613 

28.9 

Hilliainspoi 

't          264 

2.8 

Cleveland 

19 , 125 

9.9 

'T.  Va.    Clarksburg 

430 

9.3 

Cleve,  Hts. 

341 

5.1 

P;;rkersburg           357 

7.1 

VJheoiing 

2,224 

19.3 

3P£i 

a 

Sections 

A 

-  2 

3,24-1 

6.6 

F  -   5 

8,535 

13.3 

r. 

-  9 

4,367 

11.0 

H  -  5 

143,132 

21.2 

T. 

-   13 

1,792 

6.8 

II    -    7 

16,676 

6.3 

•n 

-   18 

3,2B& 

28.0 

1-2 

6 ,  209 

30.5 

SoiiTce  of  Information:-  I).    S,   Bureau  of   th(.  Census,   1930 
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CHJiPT;4ll   9 
TECiiKOLOGY  IIv  THE  IRCl'  IHD  STE2L  IIIIXJSTRY 

Teol-i.\olo!j,"  ill  tlio   iro:i  a?aQ  steel  industry  lias  been  principally  directed 
to  raprovencnt  in  the  c;_uality  of  products,    developriient  of  neu  products  and 
reduction  in  stool  prices. 

These  ai'e  being  accop.plislied  t>j:ou2h  iriproved  processing  methods  and 
the  use  of  other  net-^ls  alloyed  v;ith  iron  to  give  spiecial  chenical  and  phys- 
ical properties  and  tLrough  the  dcTolopiicp.t  of  nev;  and  nore  efficient  rolling 
eguipr.ent. 

Increasing  uses  of  steel  tmd  diversity  of  uses  have  created  der.iands  for 
a  nultitude  of  different  t^rpes  of  steels  of  different  specifications  iTith 
respect  to  chonico.1  cor-position  and  physical  properties  \7hich  adapt  then  to 
UGGs  "here  resistance  to  corrosion  or  abrasion,   strength  combined  irith  light- 
nose,   and  adaptability  to  shaping  and  dravring,   ai'c  dcncnidcd,     liigh  speed  tool 
steels,   corrosion  resistcait   copper  bearing  steels,    stainless  steels,    drav/ing 
steels  for  r-ianufacturc  of  autonobilc  bodies  and  other  parts,  high  strength 
lighter  rreight  sheets  and  plates  for  various  uses,   and  vanadiun,   clrronii,ir.i  a:id 
nolybdenvx-i  alloy  steels  are  outstanding  eicainples  of  special  steel  developments. 

In  the  processing  field  there  have  been  inportant  developments  in  heat 
treating,    carburizing,   azmealing,    etc.,   to  give  special  physical  properties 
to  steel  ,i:v'.  revolutionai-y  developnents  i.i  the  rolling  of  steel   aJxied  at  reduc- 
i:i^  the  nvtnber  of  procesoinc;  stages  and  .-.lanual  labor  required  and  -jastage  in 
croppings  returned  for  re-v;orhing, 

l-i'jse  cu-e  all  directed  to  ir.provo„ient   in  quality  and  lo-.-or  cost. 

Ability  to  increane  consur.:ptioii  and  e::tend  the  uses  of  steel  by  replaco- 
rrujnt  of  other  r.iatorialc  T/ao  Ir^xcoly  dependent  on  such  acconplistoonts. 
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Tj-C  outcta-.-dir-A-  develoixv-CMts   in  ec[uipi.ieiit   i:i  i-occ^it   yocjrs  arc  tliG  radical 
ir.proveGe:its   i::_  rolliii:;  nills   includiiiiS  l-iG^--  speed   continuous  nills  and  tlie 
continuous  iiot  strip  nill. 

The  hot   strip  mill  is   of   such  rocont   dovclopnent   that   it   is   difficult  to 
appraise  its  final  iiifluonco  on  the  industr^^-  but   it  vjij  have  a  rcvolutionojry 
effect   on  later,    cost   of  sheet   stool  products   to   consumer  and  conpctition 
bstvreen  steel  producers, 

Do.U3hert7,  Eg  Cheaseau  and  Stratton  in  their  vrork  "Economics  of  The  Iron 
and  Steel  Industry"  five  a  description  of  ojiodern  strip  r_ill,  Sone  iteris  are 
cited  frori  this  dcjcription:- 

Tlie  investnent   involved  in  a  lar^o  hot  strip  nill  and  its  accessory 
equipnent  is  over  '-.lo, 000, 000,     Such  a  mill  has  an  ai"-:iual  capacity  of  about 
600,000  21'oss  tons  of  rolled  products,    can  roll  plates  and  sheets   fron  one- 
half  inch  thicicriess  dov/n  to  tvrenty  nau.r;e  thiclaiess  and  ud   bo  seventy-tv70  inches 
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in  tridth  fron  slabs  ueic^hing  up  to  seven  and  one-half  tons. 

The  feed  to  a  strip  mill  consists  of  preheated  slabs  "hich  are  converted 
into  -plates  and  sheets  of  specified  size,    thiclaiess,   vridth  and  finish  in 
successive  and  continuous  passage  tlurouGh  a  scale  breaker,   hi.:--h  pressure  v/ater 
spray  for  clea:nsinf;  the  steel,   rou(;;hinc  ^..lills,   fui'thcr  scale  breaking  and  re- 
Eioval  and  finishiU:'^  rolls. 

The  rolling  oquipracnt  of  a  topical  ;:trip  mill  cor.:pri30s:- 

T.xreo  roi'odnsi/.ills   in  cuececsion  and  six  finisj.iur;  mills. 
T!;g  stool  starts,    in  a  lar^e  preheated  slab,    into  the  first  rouch- 
ine  i.all  and  passes   in  succession  tl'^rou-h  the  ot]:er  tv:o  rou:;hinr; 
nills  a:-.d  siz  finicninr;  /aills,   beinrj  tvxtl.ox  reduced  in  thickness 
in  its  con-fcinuouc  pasoa,';;c  throu^;!:  each  of  these  mills,     a  sin^io 
strip  Ox   steel  r^a"  '..e  actually  pass  in/-  tlirou'h  the  rollers  of 
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of  all  six  finisliiri;;,-  nillc  at  tlic  sarao  tine,  one  end  coninQ 
out  of  tho  lact  mill  before  the  otlior  end  lias  passed  tlirou-;!! 
tho  first  mill. 

The  six  fir.ishinj  mills  are  Glcctrically  driven,  carcfully 
synchronized  and  tlieir  speed  timed  to  take  care  of  tlie  increased 
speed  of  travel  of  the  steel  as  it  is  elongated  in  each  success- 
'     ive  rollin.j.  The  riills  ai'e  electrically  controlled  by  a  sv;itch- 
"board  frori  a  control  touer. 

The  lonr  strip  issuing  fron  the  last  finishing  inlll  is  cut 
into  sheets  of  desired  length  by  flying  shears. 

In  the  recent  modernization  campaign  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
at  the  SparroT.-s  Point  plant  one  of  these  mills  vras  installed  and  is  nov;  in 
operation. 

An  annouxLccment  of   a  recent  bond  issue  hy   the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion contained  a  reference  to  the  installation  of  a  hot  strip  mill  and  cold 
reduction  shoot  and  tin  plate  mills  near  Clairton,  Pemisylvania  for  the  com- 
pletion of  which  approxir/iately  (-.46,500,000  vras  to  bo  used. 

The  same  annovinccmont  stated  that  a  lai'gc  part  of  the  modornization  ox- 
pGHdituroG  during  the  t'a'-oe  years  prior  to  December  31,  1957  v.-erc  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  a  large  rolling  mills  in  the  corporation's  Alabama 
opcrationa, 

Uith  the  combination  of  the  lov/est  priced  pig  iron  and  modern  steel 
rolling  facilities,  Alabaiiia  steel  products  are  liable  to  assume  more  impor- 
tanco  in  competition  v/ith  the  stool  operations  of  other  districts. 

The  vast  oxponditurcc  of  tho  tv/o  loading  producers,  United  states  Stool 
Corporation  and  Bctlilchora  Stcol  Corporation  for  improvement  and  r.iodornization 
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•;;ill  probably  tond  to  strongthan  their  doiiiiiio.tion  of  tlio  iron  and  stool  in- 
dvistry  and  seriousl;-  affoct  snallcx"  producers  not  in  financicl  position  to 
rjiiiro  the  lcx:;e  expenditvffes  involved  in  such  nodernization.     ivlcjiy  of  these 
sEialler  producers  are  in  the  position  of  buying;  their  rav  materials  from  the 
lar.r;er  integrated  producers  and  heing  in  conpetition  idth  then  on  tixiir  fin- 
ished products. 

Fortunately  Marj-land's  chief  iron  and  steel  industry  is  fuJ-13'"  integrated 
and  equipped  v.-ith  nost  nodorn  equipnent  for  the  production  of  its  predoiainant 
products  and  these  products  are  aoong  those  for  uhich  the  deiaand  is  Liore 
stable  and  is  increasing. 


